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Exploring Foreign Languages and Cultures 


C. O. ARNDT AND ROBERT KIRKPATRICK 
The New School, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois 


(Note-—For a summary see the next to last paragraph of the paper.) 


AN THE study of foreign languages and cultures make a significant 

contribution to the heterogeneous population which is today enrolled in 
the American high school? What approaches might be made in an endeavor 
to accomplish this purpose? Should the concern in a study of this kind be 
exclusively with language and culture per se, or might it also deal with prob- 
lems of planning, guidance, evaluation, and other desirable outcomes? The 
experimental work which is described in the following pages represents an 
effort to explore these questions with two classes of freshmen in the New 
School! of Evanston Township High School. This experiment has been car- 
ried on for a period of three years, with classes representing a cross section 
of the students in Evanston Township High School, each of the classes hav- 
ing an enrollment of approximately thirty students. 

The work of General Language has centered about the study of language 
and living. An exploratory course, it seeks to introduce the freshman student 
to the reading of simple Latin, French, Spanish, and German. At the same 
time the student is encouraged to read extensively, through the medium of 
English, in the culture of the countries involved. Through a direct reading 
approach to the foreign language, coupled with wide readings through the 
medium of English, effort is made to enable the student to develop some 
measure of insight and understanding of the foreign culture, to perceive its 
contributions to our own, and where contribution has not occurred or simi- 
larity does not exist, to sense the differences existing between institutions of 
foreign cultures and those of our own. Hereby the student is enabled better 
to examine and understand the diverse institutions of his native country, 
which are beginning to have personal significance for him in daily life. 


Orientation 


Through this introduction both to the language and its unique culture, 
the student is given a preliminary experience in languages on which to base 
his selection later, if he is to continue studying language. However, the stu- 
dent who will go no further in language study because of other interests, 
other needs, or lack of ability will be directed away from the language field. 
The benefit of such guidance at this early stage is apparent, in view of the 
Saving of time, effort, and money in the future. Yet even for that student 
who is ill-fitted to continue with the study of foreign languages this ap- 


The New School is an experimental unit within Evanston Township High School, con- 
ducted jointly by Northwestern University and Evanston Township High School. 
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proach has a positive value; it provides him with a background on which to 
base his study and evaluation of our own American way of life. 


Introducing the Student to Language Study 


At the beginning of the course a study was made of the principles of lan- 
guage growth. Among the books which were widely used at this point was 
General Principles of Language, by W. W. Blancké. The primary purpose of 
this study was to help the student to see the significance of language—what 
it is, what it does, and how it grows. From two to three weeks were given to 
study and discussion in class of the history of language, the development of 
the alphabet, the exchange of thought and meaning between human be- 
ings, and in particular the growth of the romance language family, springing 
from the Latin base. 

From this the study proceeded to the reading of Latin, with General 
Language, by Bugbee, Clark, Parsons, and Swett as a reader. This book 
served to indicate the possibilities of ‘Enrichment reading.” Before each 
reading unit (in Latin) the topic of the reading was discussed at length in 
English, and the Roman institutions, customs, beliefs, articles of daily life, 
etc., were set forth and explained in detail. For example, such topics of in- 
terest and importance to students of high school age as the Roman School, 
Roman Clothing, Amusements, Wedding Ceremonies, etc., were discussed, 
and the significant words in the vocabulary of the Latin reading unit which 
immediately followed were brought into the account for purposes of illus- 
tration and better comprehension of the Latin reading matter. 


Setting Up An Enrichment Program 


With this introduction of various topics of Roman life the student was 
given a few suggestions as to the exploration of the culture in those areas 
appealing to his interest. Naturally one book alone could not serve as sole 
material for the realization of the many interests which students expressed. 
The reader, General Language, served as a point of departure for the devel- 
opment of students’ interests. Research in various aspects of the culture of 
the people studied was given to those students who volunteered. Reading 
and reports were prepared, and these reports were presented to the class 
when the student felt qualified to do so. Those aspects of culture which were 
of interest to a given group were studied, but only after a period of joint 
planning had enabled students to express their particular interests, to weigh 
the values of the studies to be made, to agree on a common purpose in their 
study, and finally to set up a definite program to be followed. The problem 
of a program is a vital one. It serves to coordinate effort related to deeper- 
seated purposes, and to make these purposes of the culture study more 
clear. For example, here is the topical outline of study drawn up by one 
class, around which the enrichment work was done: 
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Roman Life and American Life. A Comparison 


. Political Life: Government 

. Artistic Life: Architecture, art, clothing, drama, education, language 
and music 

. Private Life: Homes, recreation 

. Military Life: Army, navy, tactics, and war implements 

. Commercial Life: Communication, geography, and occupations 

. Religion and Mythology: Religious festivals, legends, superstitions, 
shrines, advent of Christianity 


This enrichment program was the product of long and serious planning 
on the part of the class. Beginning with personal, unrelated, and often super- 
ficial interests, expressed from time to time by different students, the teach- 
er endeavored to draw out from the class relationships of their interests, to 
enable the class to perceive the cohesion of different related subjects, to 
weed out topics of little value or importance to the class. Finally, interests 
grouped themselves around major headings and a program outline was de- 
veloped. For each area of study volunteers were enlisted, and the students 
themselves determined the length of time allowed for study in each area. A 
chairman was elected in each study group and was responsible for the 
students working with him. Thus, the program was largely student- 
planned and controlled, and derived its momentum from the students’ inter- 
ests from the outset. 

Following each report students offered criticisms to the person reporting. 
This evaluation was concerned with the preparation of the report, its ma- 
terials and organization, and the student’s ability to share his information. 
Suggestions were made as to how he might improve any subsequent reports. 
In this way the class learned that the preparation and presentation of re- 
ports were responsibilities assumed by individuals in behalf of the group. 
The reporter was not reporting for the teacher, but for his classmates and 
the teacher. 


Sources for Latin 


With the program set up, the material for this cultural study was se- 
cured in large part by the students themselves. They were encouraged to ex- 
plore and seek out their material, with the help of the teacher, if necessary. 
The work of obtaining this material became an adventure for them. Because 
of the program they had set up, they were able clearly to define their studies. 
A number of books proved especially popular and helpful. They found A 
Day in Old Rome, by W. S. Davis, one of the very best source books. Here 
every conceivable aspect of Roman culture was taken up in interesting de- 
tail. The book contains many excellent illustrations, and the topical divi- 
sions of the material are precise and convenient for high school use. H. W. 
Johnston’s Private Life of the Romans is likewise a book well suited for stu- 
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dents of freshman age, fully as complete and engrossing as Davis’s book. 
Johnston’s own comment is interesting at this point: “The topics that are 
discussed in this book have to do with the everyday life of the Roman peo- 
ple. . . . These things are of interest to us in the case of any ancient or for- 
eign people; in the case of the Romans they are of especial importance, be- 
cause they help to explain the powerful influence which that nation exerted 
over the old world, and make it easier to understand why that influence is 
still felt in some degree today.” Other books which were of particular value 
in Latin were H. W. Preston’s Private Life of the Romans and Grant Shower- 
man’s Rome and the Romans. Preston and Showerman must be ranked ona 
level with Davis and Johnston, their books being akin in coverage and pres- 
entation. 

In addition to such factual material the students were encouraged to 
read fiction set in the foreign background. Such books as Bulwer-Lytton’s 
Last Days of Pompeii, W. S. Davis’s A Friend of Caesar, Friedrich Don- 
auer’s Swords Against Carthage, R. F. Wells’ With Caesar’s Legions, and 
A. C. Whitehead’s Standard Bearers are samples of what we had those stu- 
dents read who were not interested in factual research alone. Fiction set in 
such a background often has as much to offer in the enlightenment of the 
spirit and pattern of the culture as does factual material itself. 


Sources for French 


While studying French the direct reading approach was again used. 
Otto F. Bond’s booklet, Sept-d’un-Coup, one of the Heath modern lan- 
guage reader series was read. Just as in Latin, an extensive or enrichment 
reading program was carried on. Especially helpful were the topical accounts 
in English given in French Book I, by Smith and Roberts, which were par- 
ticularly colorful and enlightening in the field of French life. Many of the 
students had recourse to this book in preparing individual reports for the 
class. Another book, France, Crossroads of Europe, by A. M. Peck and E. A. 
Meras, was used in class regularly. This book is devoted entirely to an inten- 
sive study of the history and nature of French culture. It is dedicated, ac- 
cording to Peck and Meras, to the delicate and difficult task set forth in the 
Coleman Report: “the preparation for American schools of ‘cultural’ read- 
ers which would provide some of the informing and illustrative material on 
the foreign country and its civilization that is found only sparsely in the 
literary texts from foreign authors.”’ Citing the Coleman Report again, we 
quote that “the mere reading of the texts ordinarily used in the . . . high 
school course cannot be expected to provide the information about the for- 
eign country and its people, the interpretation of its institutions past and 
present, and the enlightenment in regard to the character of the people and 


* Johnston’s statement expresses well one of the purposes of the enrichment program in 
General Language. A similar program of reading is used with German, French, and Spanish. 
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of their way of life that our students need. . . . Why should we make a fetish 
of getting everything through the foreign language?” 

Students who showed initiative and ability above the average were en- 
couraged to read in English parts of the most representative, classic exam- 
ples of French literature in simplified forms, such as Hugo’s Les Miserables, 
selections from Romain Rolland’s Jean-Cristophe, Chanson de Roland, the 
national epic, Tristan et Iseut, the oldest love story in French legend, and 
many other books which made unique contributions to French culture. 

Books of fiction dealing with French life are almost unlimited in number. 
However, selections are rendered a bit difficult, due to the fact that many of 
these novels deal with the Revolutionary period or confine themselves to the 
more stormy periods of French history and display a leaning toward excit- 
ing, adventurous novels. Gras’ Reds of the Midi, E. Orzey’s Triumph of the 
Scarlet Pimpernel, S. J. Weyman’s Under the Red Robe, W. S. Davis’s Whirl- 
wind, and Charles Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities are good examples of such 
novels of the Revolution. However, the field of biography and popularized 
history offer much in the way of good historical and cultural background: 
for example, Emil Ludwig’s Napoleon, Shaw’s Man of Destiny, Twain’s 
Joan of Arc. The more purely fictitious, dashing, romantic novels like Mar- 
tineau’s The Peasant and the Prince, A. H. Bill’s The Clutch of the Corsican, 
H. S. Merriman’s Barlasch of the Guard, and Sabatini’s Scaramouche are of 
less value in the light of cultural background, but appeal strongly to stu- 
dents of this age. Because of the varying interests of the students it has 
proved helpful to refer them to reading guides facilitating their selection of 
reading material. The Reader’s Guide to Prose Fiction, published by the 
Progressive Education Association and prepared by Elbert Lenrow, is a 
most helpful new source. Its exhaustive topical divisions, and its precise 
analyses of books are just what the student needs in aiding him in his ex- 
ploratory reading. 


Sources for Spanish 


In the area of Spanish, and later in German, a reading guide prepared by 
high school students was used. We Circle the Globe, an international reading 
list set up by the 9A class of the Hutchins Intermediate School of Detroit, 
Michigan, lists the books dealing with various countries read by these pupils. 
This was useful in obtaining a brief résumé of the books and the students re- 
actions to them. Following are a few of the best selections: E. Brown’s Spain 
is a portrait of the Spanish people, their character, manner of life, their 
religion and customs. L. Cheyney’s Tales of Irving’s Alhambra is of a more 
romantic nature, centering its accounts about the Alhambra of Spain and 
the Moorish people. W. S. Monroe’s Europe and Its People is a good source 
book, emphasizing the commercial geography of Spain. On South America 
such books as E. A. Browne’s Peeps at Many Lands: South America, C. S. 
Cooper’s Understanding South America, an intimate cultural study, H. S. 
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Dickey’s Brazilian Adventure, an account of a doctor’s experiences in Brazil, 
and particularly W. H. Koebel’s The South Americans, a comprehensive 
collection of topical accounts on South America. Such books are useful for 
studying the unique culture of a country once under Spanish rule. The most 
popular books on Mexico were H. A. Franck’s Tramping through Mexico, 
J. H. Jackson’s Mexican Interlude, D. H. Lawrence’s Mornings in Mexico, 
and Dillon Wallace’s Beyond the Sierras. 


Sources for German 


In studying Germany one must again distinguish sharply between the 
old and the new. For portraits of the German country and culture of the 
past, or what we think of now as Germany before the World War, the fol- 
lowing books helped to outline the picture of pre-war Germany: George Ful- 
lerton’s Germany of Today (1915), George Gooch’s Germany, E. A. Hender- 
son’s A Short History of Germany. Especially useful for picturing the violent 
changes which Germany has experienced through the war, and the reaction 
which set in immediately after, are Eric M. Remarque’s All Quiet on the 
Western Front and The Road Back. For the period following the decay and 
downfall of the New Republic and the rise of the Third Reich, the picture 
of Germany’s rebuilding is found in Ewald Banse’s Germany Prepares for 
War, George Shuster’s Strong Man Rules, Leland Stowe’s Nazi Means War, 
The Nazi Primer, used in the schools by German youth, Nora Waln’s Reach- 
ing for the Stars, and Hans Fallada’s Little Man, What Now? Such books are 


vital in enabling the student to understand the forces which entered into 
the moulding of the Germany of today. 


Creative Activities Within the Program 


The enrichment program was not confined to reading. Often class inter- 
est warranted creative activity in the classroom. For example, one class, 
studying the Roman comedy, presented a small selection from Amphitryon, 
seeking to illustrate the theatre’s satirizing of daily Roman life. Some stu- 
dents interested in music took over the class and at regular intervals sang 
Latin songs such as “Dies Irae” and “Integer Vitae,’”’ songs which typify 
an influence which even today continues to be felt in our own western cul- 
ture. Often the students felt a desire for putting a foreign language to use in 
the classroom through some creative activity. One class, after an intimate 
study of the Roman school, wrote its own play, centering it about a day ina 
Roman school, contrasting this with a day in a typical American school. 
Puppetry was occasionally used to serve this purpose. One class used a selec- 
tion from the French puppetry book, Guignol @ L’Ecole, by E. F. Gesslet, 
which conveyed to the class the spirit of that droll character, Punch, so dear 
to the heart of the French people. Another class wrote its own skit for 4 
Spanish puppet show. This same class, being particularly fond of dramatics, 
previously had presented several scenes from the opera Hansel and Gretel, 
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acting out portions of the opera. Recordings of the opera were used to fur- 
ther vitalize this experience. 


Visual Aids and Trips 


The value of motion pictures for culture study is apparent, and frequent 
recourse was made to them. From the College Film Center, Chicago, two 
French films were obtained. Les Canaux was a film depicting transportation 
by water through the locks and canals of France’s waterways. This served to 
illustrate graphically France’s greatest asset, a complete network of rivers 
and canals providing commercial transport among the urban, agricultural, 
and industrial sections of the country. Another film, A Paris, presented a 
comprehensive tour of Paris, showing the most outstanding sights—people, 
stores, buildings, churches, bridges, and monuments. From the Bell and 
Howell Company’s Filmo Sound Library in Chicago came the film French 
Chateaux, picturing the chateaux where lived Jeanne d’Arc, Voltaire, Henri 
II, Napoleon. This film showed the evolution of the feudal fortress from the 
middle ages to the bourgeois residence of modern times. From the Audio- 
Visual Education Council’s Library of Visual Aids in Chicago were obtained 
two excellent films on Mexico, listed officially as the ERPI Instructional 
Sound Films. These films were used, in the study of Spanish, to portray 
Spanish culture in the Hispano-American countries of our own hemisphere. 
The first film, Land of Mexico, stressed the commercial geography of Mexico, 
listing the resources, farming methods, mining, crops, and foods. The sec- 
ond, People of Mexico, was a portrait of the social classes, their manner of 
living, their dress, and their customs. These films described the daily life and 
livelihood occupations of the people, and were therefore particularly valua- 
ble in a study of Mexican culture. 

In studying the spirit of French life as reflected in its art and architec- 

ture, an art instructor was invited to show a set of slides of romanesque and 
gothic churches and several reproductions of the most famous French paint- 
ings. These slides, supplemented by his timely remarks, served to illustrate 
how the character of the arts reflected the social conditions, the religious and 
philosophic spirit of the people in whose time they were created. 
_ Another activity which proved quite valuable to the students was mak- 
ing trips into the community. On one occasion a group of students became 
acquainted with the Mexican cuisine by taking lunch at the Costa Rica 
Coffee Room in Chicago, having a meal of taco, enchiladas, and frijoles. Still 
another class spent an evening at a German “‘Singerverein” in Chicago, in- 
Vited as guests to join in the singing of folk songs with this adult group. 
While there they witnessed a German play staged by the organization. 


Conclusion 


This, then, is the purpose of the work done in General Language: To give 
the student an experience in languages, to enable him to make either direct 
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or vicarious contact with countries and peoples beyond the American pale, 
and to understand how, inevitably, these must contribute to, influence and 
be influenced by his own American culture. 

The purposes striven after in this study were not completely realized. 
The success attained was, however, greater with each year of experience, 
and was easily sufficient to warrant the application of similar procedures to 
regular foreign language classes. In these classes, too, the vast resources of 
foreign culture study must be unlocked in order that all may derive benefit 
in proportion to their varying needs and interests. To hold that these studies 
must be postponed until such time as the student is able to read a foreign 
language is reminiscent of the thinking done during the Middle Ages. 
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A Checklist for Selecting Language Texts 


BERNARD L. MAZEL 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York City 


(Author’s summary.—From thousands of written comments by college teachers considering 
modern language texts for adoption, two checklists are offered. These cover grammars and 
readers for first and second year classes, and list all qualities the desirable text should contain.) 


HILE there have been a few attempts in that direction, especially 

since the work of the Modern Language Study, there has never been 
constructed an objective scale by which to judge the make-up of modern 
foreign language texts. Discussions and investigations have usually centered 
about content and methodology, it being assumed that textbooks would fol- 
low. 

Unfortunately, the choice of textbook authors is too often determined by 
somewhat extraneous considerations, such as the size of the adoption con- 
trolled or a personal relationship with some official of the publishing firm. 
Although quite learned academically, the would-be author might be totally 
unsuited to the writing of a text along pedagogically desirable lines, or else 
allow himself to be swayed by his own limited experiences with a special 
type of student. 

On the other hand, the average instructor is swamped by a flood of 
grammars, while the number of available readers attains astronomical pro- 
portions. The task of choosing intelligently is a well-nigh impossible one. In 
fact, it becomes almost a relief when the Department Chairman settles the 
problem by writing—and adopting—his own text. 

There has always been a need for some practical form of checklist of de- 
sirable, if not essential, qualities in modern language texts. Such a list would 
undoubtedly narrow down the field of choice considerably. The two lists 
given here are the result of a rather extensive study of the reasons given by 
instructors for the adoption or rejection of language texts. Thousands of 
written statements, covering a period of about five years and a wide variety 
of French, German and Spanish grammars and readers were analyzed for 
specific points of praise or criticism. 

The following checklists are the result of this study. The qualities listed 
have been given no statistical value. (This may be done by using the list 
as the basis for a questionnaire.) However, every one of the qualities men- 
tioned may be considered a necessary element in the construction of any 
satisfactory text. As far as possible, related qualities are grouped, but order 
of listing has no importance. 


Checklist for Modern Language Grammars 


Cultural—and colorful—illustrations 
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Colored maps 
Songs, poems, proverbs 


Vocabulary based on frequency lists of common words 
Vocabulary introduced gradually, in short units 
Vocabulary presented in connected reading passages 


Reading matter for each lesson 

Reading matter based on the grammar units 
Cultural material in the reading 

Additional cultural articles in English 


Extensive drill material 

Varied types of drill 

Intelligent exercise content to maintain interest 
Opportunity for connected composition 

Graded exercises providing for individual differences 
Additional English exercises for superior students 
Practice in oral work 


Stress on fundamentals—a minimum program 

Avoidance of exceptions and uncommon terminology in stating rules 
Illustrations of rules, before and after presentation 

Current, idiomatic lesson content 

Early introduction of common verbs to permit collateral reading 


Visual aids—bold type, boxing of rules, etc. 
Short units 

Frequent review lessons 

Brief grammar and verb review in back of book 


Clear, easy-to-read format 

Use of bold type for emphasis 
Strong binding, good quality paper 
Suitable price 


Checklist for Modern Language Readers 


Well-graded material, neither too easy nor too difficult 

Interesting, stimulating content on the intellectual level of the student 
Absence of juvenile and indelicate matter 

Unhackneyed reading 


Historical, literary and other cultural matter in reading 
Biographical and historical explanatory matter 
Introductory preface, supplying the background 


Well abridged reading, preserving the spirit of the original 
Summary of complete work from which extracts are taken 
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Current, idiomatic language 

Simple, basic vocabulary and constructions 

Vocabulary based on frequency lists, avoiding dialect and other uncommon 
words 


Extensive exercises based on the reading 
Themes for composition 

Opportunity for conversation 

Concise verb and grammar review 


Notes,—at bottom of page, in rear, or in vocabulary 
Notes not too helpful 


Illustrations, maps, etc. 
Attractive printing, format, price, etc. 


Above all, plenty of reading matter for extensive reading 


The above lists show several well-defined trends that are indicative of 
fundamental changes in the aims and methodology of modern language 
teaching. Among these are: 


1. Increased emphasis on intensive and extehsive reading. 

Emphasis on a minimum grammar program. 

. Emphasis on a minimum vocabulary, based on frequency counts. 

. Increased use of reading as a means of developing points of grammar 

. Emphasis on cultural values in both grammar and reading. 

. Trend toward more attractive and teachable format in textbook 
make-up. 





Nn wW dy 


It would seem, therefore, that teachers as a whole have a good general 
idea of what they want in texts. It is to be hoped that the construction of 
more accurate and objective checklists for textbook make-up will go far to 
reduce the number of unsuitable texts published and to simplify the task of 
choosing new texts for class use. 





L’ Année Littéraire Mil Neuf Cent Quarante 


ALBERT SCHINZ 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


N AURAIT pensé qu’il n’y aurait guére la matiére pour écrire une 
“Année littéraire 1940.” Il y a, cependant, beaucoup plus 4 relater, 
au moins pour la premiére moitié de cette année funeste, qu’on ne leit 
imaginé. Et en voici la raison: En septembre 1939 la production littéraire 
était d’abord tombée biem bas (Voir Année litt. 1939, parue avril 1940). 
Mais le calme relatif des premiéres semaines de guerre provoqua une rapide 
réaction en France; on se laissa tragiquement bercer par l’illusion que les 
puissances alliées n’avaient rien 4 craindre, et de bonne heure l’activité 
littéraire reprit 4 un tempo rapide; elle continua ainsi jusqu’a la veille 
méme du jour ow Paris était occupé. Il est stupéfiant de constater que le 
secret de la débacle menagante ait été si bien gardé; et l’inconscience naive 
du public, du public intelligent méme, n’a de pareil que l’inconscience 
criminelle des gens au pouvoir . . . car ceux-ci savaient, on n’en peut plus 
douter aujourd’hui. Mais ce n’est pas ici le lieu de juger. 

Donc dés les derniéres semaines de décembre 1939 la vie littéraire avait 
repris: On distribua des prix, on procéda a des élections (M. Bellessort élu 
secrétaire perpétuel de l’Académie pour remplacer M. Goyau, M. Hazard 
nommé au fauteuil de M. Goyau; on recevait le 18 janvier M. Jéréme 
Tharaud; en mai encore avait lieu la distribution des prix de vertu, etc.); 
on célébra des centenaires (Daudet, Zola, Rodin); les journaux et revues 
augmentaient le nombre de leurs pages; les maisons d’édition se remettaient 
au travail (telle firme dont le personnel avait été réduit 4 8 ouvriers en 
septembre était presque au complet en mai avec ses 130 ouviers) ; le Mercure 
de France commémorait le cinquantenaire de sa fondation. Paris tombait 
le 13 juin; mais le 1 et le 8 juin, les Nouvelles littéraires paraissaient encore; 
on y rappellait l’hommage 4 Charles Péguy, offert 4 la Comédie francaise 
quelques jours avant; aussi l’élection de Marcel Bouteron et de Pierre 
Champion 4 l|’Institut. Au théAtre, pareille indifférence apparente des 
événements politiques—rappelons seulement cette résurrection du mélo- 
drame entreprise par quelques écrivains au “ThéAtre des Arts” en avril, 
ou, le soir de la premiére, Vildrac, Mauriac, Jules Romains échangeaient, 
leurs impressions, et ot le chef de police, M. Langeron venait respirer 
“’atmosphére du Boulevard du crime’’ dans une de ces piéces “‘o: Margot a 
pleuré.” Des livres d’actualité sortaient de presse, désespérément confiants: 
Joseph Pesquidoux, Un petit univers—c’est la France, la France agricole, 
le jardin qu’il faut cultiver pour étre fidéle a la vieille terre; Léon Daudet, 
Le drame franco-allemand; G. Duhamel, Positions frangaises, qui fait suite 
& Mémoire sur la guerre blanche (1939), et qui rejoint par-dessus les années 
les Scénes de la vie future (1930): le totalitarianisme est une expression du 
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matérialisme et de la mécanisation de la vie, et c’est la machine militaire 
qui nous a conduits au danger présent; Henri Bordeaux, Les étapes alle- 
mandes—relation de différents voyages en Allemagne depuis avent 1913 
jusqu’en 1938, traité de Munich; A. Zwingelstein, Alsace-Lorraine, Terre 
de France; Roland Dorgelés, Retour au front—l’auteur des Croix de bois 
trouve l’armée qui attend derriére la Ligne Maginot aussi brillante que 
celle des poilus de 1914. Et c’étaient les pages gaies de Pavart s’en va-t’en 
guerre, ou Amédée Pavart raconte spirituellement les journées du 6 au 8 
septembre de la mobilisation en 1939—gaités qu’on considérait comme bien 
légitimes aux jours del’optimisme du début, et quisonnent si faux aujourd’- 
hui a la lumiére de la réalité. Dans les journaux et revues c’étaient les paroles 
optimistes de Paul Hazard et de Jacques Chevalier. Au front, c’était p. ex 
la petite revue Contact qui ne pouvait que croire a la victoire. 

Et puis, tout s’écroule. C’est la France envahie. On revient 4 la réalité 
tragique; on se rend compte que, pour la seconde fois, la Bibliothéque de 
Louvain, avec ses 700,000 volumes, a été la victime des hordes teutonnes 
Furore teutonico diruta. Les Paul Hazard, André Maurois, Jules Romains, 
Henri Bernstein et combien d’autres, trouvent refuge en Amérique, Eve 
Curie en Angleterre. Nombre de publications sont interrompues, comme la 
Correspondance de Pasteur (dont le vol. I avait paru 4 la veille de l’occupa- 
tion de Paris); la grande Encyclopédie francaise, La civilisation écrite connue 
sous le nom d’Encyclopédie Monzié, et qui d’ailleurs était empreinte d’un 
sombre pessimisme dans les 88 volumes parus); le Tableau de la littérature 
frangaise (17me et 18me siécles) publié par la ““Nouvelle Revue frangaise”’ 
avec la collaboration des écrivains célébres d’aujourd’hui, comme Alain, 
Allard, Benda... Thibaud, Valéry; Carco, lui, a pu donner son Sme et 
dernier volume de mémoires Bohéme d’artiste, mais le journal de Francois 
Mauriac n’en est qu’au volume III. Que va-t-il advenir de la suite des 
Hommes de bonne volonté de Jules Romains? ou d’autres ceuvres qui annon- 
cent une suite, comme le Judith Madrier, de Henri Troyat, un roman de 
guerre? Quant aux mémoires de la nouvelle guerre, comme La lumieére bleue, 
par Charles Braibant (quicommence au 29 aoat 1939), ou André Chamson, 
Quatre mois (au front), nous ne savons que trop bien qu’ils sont interrompus 
pour toujours! 

Certains journaux et méme revues ont tenté de faire face a l’adversité et 
ont quitté Paris pour la province, avec des difficultés considérables. 
L’Odyssée de L’illustration est probablement typique. Le 8 juin paraissait 
un numéro qui n’indiquait en rien encore la crainte de |’invasion; on y 
voyait les professeurs Toudouze, Laloy, Brunot expliquant 4 leurs classes 
les chefs d’ceuvre de Racine, de Bizet, de Moliére ... Le numéro du 15 
juin était tout imprimé, mais ne fut pas distribué; tous les ballots sont 
encore 4 Paris; on essaya de se mettre au travail 4 Tours, mais on dut fuir 
aussitét (avec le gouvernement) 4 Bordeaux ow parurent trois numéros (22 
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et 29 juin, 7 juillet); pour le 13 juillet et jusqu’ au 14 septembre, on s’en fut 
a Clermont-Ferrand—tous ces numéros en petit format; enfin le 21 sep- 
tembre on se transporta 4 Lyon d’ou on réussit 4 faire le service en format 
ordinaire, aux régions non-occupées; 4 notre savoir aucun numéro n’est 
parvenu a l’étranger. Des grandes revues, R. des Deux mondes, R. de Paris, 
Nouv. Revue Frangaise ... Les derniers numéros parvenus en Amérique 
sont ceux de mai ou de juin; Le numéro de juin des Cahiers du Sud (Mar- 
seilles), est arrivé 4 New York le 16 septembre. Des hebdomadaires ou 
journaux parus en format trés réduits, il en arrive de temps 4 autres quel- 
ques numéros; un courrier a apporté des numéros du 15 aofit, de Candide, 
(Clermont-Ferrand), de Gringoire, (Marseilles); des Débats, du Temps, 
un seul feuillet (Clermont-Ferrand, Lyon); le Figaro, L’action frangaise, 
Paris-soir, L’Oeuvre, le Moniteur (journal de M. Laval) arrivent de facon 
intermittente. [Un journal purement politique, parait réguliérement 4 
Londres, en anglais, organe du parti de Gaulle, France —‘one penny’ depuis 
le 26 aofit (4 pages)]. 

POESIE:—Comme pour narguer l’esprit de brutalité des temps, on a, 
jusqu’au dernier moment en quelque sorte, conféré des prix aux poétes: 
depuis janvier ot le Prix Marceline-Desbordes Valmore fut adjugé 4 Rose 
Malhamé pour son recueil Au Dieu inconnu (Soc. des poétes frangais), 
jusqu’en avril quand le Prix Le Cardonnel récompensa René Fernandet 
pour l’ensemble de son oeuvre. A diverses dates, 4 la Maison de poésie, on 
attribua la grande récompense, le Prix-Petit-Didier (15,000 francs) 4 Fer- 
nand Rivoire pour l’ensemble de son oeuvre, le Prix Blémont 4 Mme Marie 
Cossa, pour Accords, le Prix Verlaine 4 Philippe Dumaine, pour Périples, 
et le Prix Allan Poe (réservé 4 un non-Frangais) au poéte belge Paul Prist 
(il est rédacteur 4 l’Indépendance Belge) pour Messages. 

Une révélation attendait le public, le 13 janvier, lorsque, dans Le Temps, 
Robert Kemp nous fit connaitre que le sévére écrivain Mauriac avait dans 
son jeune 4ge cultivé la muse: le Sang d’Athys, dont plusieurs fragments 
sont incorporés en 1939 dans le roman Chemins de la mer sont tirés d’un 
poéme de jeunesse (le poéte y décrit une lutte entre Cybéle, qui représente 
la Nature essayant de séduire l’homme, et celui-ci repoussant la tentation— 
on voit que c’est bien le Mauriac ascétique des sombres romans qui |’ont 
conduit 4 l’Académie). On a dit que la gravité des temps avait réveillé le 
sens religieux; cela serait confirmé par le fait que parmi les vers qui ont 
retenu l’attention se trouvent ceux du poéte catholique Jean Cayrol, 
Vauteur des Phénoménes célestes (Cahiers du Sud) et de l’Age d’or (Cahiers 
des poétes catholiques) ; ceux aussi de Raymond Millet, l’auteur du Poéme de 
la Messe (le drame de la messe dans ses différents actes: Introibo, Confiteor, 
Credo, Gloria, etc.). Citons, en regard, Edmond Fleg, qui avait en 1913 
publié un impressionant poéme Ecoute Israél, et qui publiait en 1940 
L’Eternel est notre Dieu; il annonce comme troisitme panneau de son tryp- 
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tique L’Eternal est Un. C’est comme un grand cycle de la pensée religieuse 
d’Israél 1) jusqu’a la destruction du premier temple, 2) depuis Ezéchiel 
jusqu’aux premiers siécles chrétiens, et enfin 3) jusqu’au présent. On a salué 
les premiers essais poétiques d’ Andrée Homps dont les vers empreints d’une 
charmante sincérité sont contenus dans le recueil Disparate. 
THEATRE:—Comme dans les autres domaines, les gens de théAtre ont 
fait tous leurs efforts pour continuer la vie de |’esprit en dépit de la guerre. 
Les étudiants—ceux qui n’étaient pas au front—ont donné |’exemple; les 
“Théophiliens” de la Sorbonne, sous la direction de M. Gustave Cohen ont 
continué leurs représentations dans la cour de l’université jusqu’au mois 
de mai. La tournée triomphale de la Comédie Frangaise en divers pays de 
l'Europe ne s’est terminée qu’en mai aussi (ils jouaient surtout Andromaque 
et Le Carosse du Saint-Sacrement). On croyait si peu 4 l’arrét brusque de 
juin qu’en mai, un accident ayant forcé M. Bourdet de remplir ses fonctions 
de Directeur de la Comédie Francaise, on nomma pour un intérim Jacques 
Copeau. Pourtant la guerre existant, il devait y avoir quelque répercussion 
dans le monde du théatre. Les “revuistes” jouirent de plus de popularité; 
le plus célébre d’entre eux Rip eut grand succés avec son Quelque part... 
a Paris (au Théatre des optimistes) revue parsemée naturellement d’ac- 
tualités soldadesques; son émule de Létraz donnait (a la Michodiére) 
Familiale; et Banvo, d’Alfred Savoir, fondé sur des épisodes de raids 
d’aviation, fut repris au Marigny. Les cabarets aussi avec les meilleurs 
chansonniers connurent une vogue particuliére. Ajoutons que, ayant intro- 
duit les marionnettes au front, pour des motifs facilement saisissables, 
l’arriére 4 son tour prit gotit 4 ce genre de distraction. M. Thérive, dans 
le Temps, encouragea cette sorte de renaissance... Tout cela dura 
jusqu’en juin. 

Dans les théatres ordinaires, la production, malgré tout, se ressentit des 
événements. Il y eut passablement de reprises; dés le début de l’hiver on 
avait remis 4 la scéne (Oeuvre) Je vivais d’un grand amour, un des succés 
de Stéve Passeur. Dullin (Atelier) reprenait Le Faiseur, de Balzac; Jouvet 
(Athénée) Ondine, de Giraudoux; Baty (Montparnasse) Phédre, dans des 
décors modernes. Une piéce de guerre fit une bonne saison, Elvire, de Bern- 
stein—les contre-coups tragiques dans la vie d’une victime des horreurs 
de la Tchécoslovaquie et de la Pologne, mais ce n’était qu’un piéce de 
circonstance (comme I’avait été son Elévation lors de la guerre de 1914). 
Que faut-il voir dans le Roi de France, de Maurice Rostand (Oeuvre) qui 
rappelle comment le Comte de Chambord avait préféré ne pas régner plutét 
que d’accepter le drapeau tricolore de la Révolution: ’auteur a-t-il pensé 4 
Vaventure du roi Edouard VIII, ou aux agitations royalistes de ces derniéres 
années en France? 

Deux nouveautés fort discutées: Jean Cocteau, Les monstress sacrés 
(Michel); dans cette “comédie légére” comme l’appelle l’auteur, deux 
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artistes comédiens d’avant 1914 éprouvent l’un pour l’autre un amour 
profond, bourgeois; un mythomane réussit 4 les brouiller; mais il finit par 
les quitter pour s’en aller 4 Hollywood tandis que les deux autres reprennent 
leur vie de Philémon et Baucis. L’autre piéce, appelée ‘‘farce dramatique” 
par l’auteur, Armand Salacrou, avait pour titre Histoire de rire—or, elle 
avait été composée avant la guerre, et au titre furent ajoutés ces mots C’ était 
...“Vhistoire de rire.”” On y trouve ce mélange qui fait l’originalité de 
Salacrou, de genre rabelaisien avec une trés pénétrante psychologie .. .a 
laquelle on a reproché parfois de cétoyer l’artificialité; ici ce sont des femmes 
du type sensuel avec des maris d’un genre pas trés différents; on imaginae 
d’échanger de conjoints . . . “‘c’était l’histoire de rire.” 

Deux comédies, l’une Florence de Sacha Guitry dont la note est connue; 
la piéce s’ouvre par une scéne dans la salle du spectacle. Avant le lever du 
rideau Guitry s’avance et annonce qu’une femme dans I’auditoire a fait 
savoir qu’elle allait tirer sur les acteurs—elle avait appris que c’était son 
aventure amoureuse qu’on avait mise 4 la scéne; Guitry prie la dame de 
tirer tout de suite ...La seconde comédie sort de la plume d’un jeune 
écrivain Claude-André Puget qui s’était dans les derniers années placé au 
premier rang des écrivians de théAtre, au sujet duquel le nom de Musset 
avait été plus d’une fois rappelé, et qui essayait de faire revivre en opposi- 
tion aux piéces récentes presque toujours d’un ton si sombre, la comédie 
charmante, spirituelle et remplie de la poésie de l’amour avec son brin de 
sentiment. Dans Ce petit ange n’est rien du tout (Michel), Myriel, une espéce 
d’Eloa, mais d’Eloa 4 la Musset, veut essayer de la vie d’un studio de Paris 
avec un artiste du type réveur, Patrice; finalement elle quitte la Bohéme, 
et Patrice s’en retourne 4 des amours moins éthérés. Il faut dire que l’acceuil 
fait 4 la piéce n’a pas été aussi enthousiastes que celui fait aux Jours 
heureux quelques mois auparavant, en 1938. 

ROMAN :—Ici encore on peut s’étonner de l’abondante production au 
milieu du désarroi de la guerre qui grondait 4 la frontiére. Il n’est pas éton- 
nant cependant que les préoccupations du jour aient eu de fréquentes 
répercussions sur l’inspiration des auteurs. Signlons d’abord les vol. XVII 
et XVIII des Hommes de Bonne volonté, par Jules Romains: Vorge contre 
Quinette est Vhistoire d’un relieur qui a commis pendant la guerre des 
actions fort louches; le guerre a favorisé le silence de la justice; aprés la 
paix, cependant, Quinette est inquiété sérieusement; il s’en tire pourtant; 
Vorge, parait comme un excentrique, sorte de poéte dadaiste: est-il fou 
ou joue-t-il l’imbécillité? La douceur de vivre, offre un tableau qui contraste 
avec le dernier; c’est une sorte d’idylle qui se noue 4 Nice entre le normalien 
Jalley, sorti indemne de la guerre, avec une gentille fleuriste. Le roman de 
Simenon, Le bourgmestre de Furnes reprend un théme favori de l’auteur, la 
psychologie du remords: un grand industriel a causé la mort d’un innocent 
par son manque d’humanité, personne se connait sa culpabilité que lui- 
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méme, et ses actes subséquents s’expliquent tous par un besoin de répara- 
tion. Encore dans l’atmosphére de |’entre-deux-guerres, le roman de Jacques 
Moreau, Intelligences avec l’ennemi (Plon); on nous révéle les rapports de 
deux jeunes gens, l’un Frangais, l’autre Allemand; ils se sont liés d’amitié en 
visitant leurs familles respectives avant 1914; ils sont demeurés amis 
pendant la guerre, et leur commerce de lettres est supposé donner une 
caractéristique des deux mentalités; le jeune Allemand ne partagera pas 
le jingoisme de ses compatriotes aprés Versailles, pas plus que le jeune 
Frangais ne blamera |’Allemagne qui veut se relever; on sent cependant 
qu’aprés l’avénement de Hitler, l’auteur ne peut garder son attitude de 
Sirius 4 l’égard de l’Allemagne. Claude Farrére nous transporte vers un autre 
théAtre du grand conflit mondial dans son roman La onziéme heure; il tente 
de nous présenter une psychologie comparée des deux grand peuples en 
conflit dans l’extréme Orient, les Chinois et les Japonais—et on sait 
Vautorité de cet écrivain dans les questions asiatiques. 

Rattachons 4 ces livres un certain nombre de romans qui semblent comme 
un mélancolique écho du mal souterrain qui minait depuis quelque temps 
la France et qui contribua 4 rendre inutile l’héroisme de ceux qui voulurent 
la sauver du désastre. On a vu dans les “‘Années littéraires précédentes”’ 
bien des examples de ces récits de découragement chez un peuple qui n’avait 
encore pu se remettre des épreuves de la Grande guerre; en 1940, comme 
on pouvait bien s’y attendre, ces études des découragés, des faibles, des 
veules méme ne font que se multiplier: Voici par exemple Le crime des in- 
différents, par Jean Guirec (auteur de La maison au bord du monde): il s’agit 
d’un héros et d’un blessé de la grande guerre; sa blessure physique est aussi 
une blessure morale; il est au ban de la société . . . il n’a plus méme | énergie 
de la révolte, et sa propre famille ne lui temoigne que mépris; c’est un replié, 
un douloureux, un refoulé. Il en est de méme des personnages de Christian 
Mégret, Les fausses compagnies, Vhistoire désabusée de gens tout 4 fait 
désemparés par la dureté de la vie; ils font des métiers absurdes, se re- 
contrent, se séparent, parfois s’entraident, mais c’est, rendue avec grand 
talent, la vie sans coordination, au jour le jour, béte, tragique. C’est si on 
veut Les Javanais de la classe bourgeoise (Voir Année litt. 1939). Le Gilles 
de Drieu de la Rochelle est encore une histoire lamentable; celle d’un jeune 
que la guerre de 1914-18 a dévoyé: on ne sait ot l’auteur veut en venir; 
serait-il lui-méme son héros? Bertrand de la Salle, dans Montfenil nous 
raconte un de ces nombreux conflits entre générations dont on a donné 
tant d’autres cas ces derniéres années. Germaine de Beaumont (qui avait 
gagné en 1930 le Prix Renaudot pour Piége) publie Les clefs: une famille 
peu intéressante, sans culture, malheureuse, et au sort de laquelle une 
étrangére mystérieuse apporte quelque réconfort. 

Certains romans que !’on avait un peu négligés aux derniers mois de 1939 
ont repris une certaine vie grace 4 cet esprit de (fausse) sécurité du début 
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de 1940 dont nous avons parlé. D’abord ce Massacre des innocents, de P. 
Varillon, qui reprend avec amertume le théme de Paul Raynal dans le 
Tombeau sous Arc de triomphe (1924 et 1929): le sacrifice de la génération 
de la guerre 4 la génération des vieux. Puis un roman de fin d’année 1939, 
Chiens et loups d’Iréne Némirowski. Et Marcelle Tinayre, dans Est-ce un 
miracle reprend sa psychologie de la complexité d’une 4me religieuse, mais 
avec plus de sympathie que dans son trés célébre roman La maison du péché 
(1902). La Rose de la mer, de Paul Vialar (Prix Femina 1939) est un récit 
fort prenant d’un équipage qui part pour une expédition assez louche, et 
dont une aventure assez extraordinaire fait tourner le projet en un récit 
qui rappelle beaucoup The Luck of Roaring Camp, de Bret-Hart. Le Prix 
interallié, Les Figurants de la mort, par Roger de Lafforest raconte aussi une 
aventure d’un équipage; ici un habile révolutionnaire réussit 4 embaucher 
des marins pour une soulévement socialiste en leur faisant croire qu’ils sont 
de simples figurants pour un film cinématographique; le roman est écrit 
avec beaucoup de verve et a placé l’auteur parmi les écrivains dont l’avenir 
peut attendre beaucoup. 

Ici un mot de cet écrivain canadien Ringuet (nom de plume pour le Dr. 
Philippe Panneton, de Montréal) dont le roman Trente arpents avait été 
remarqué par certains et en particuiler par l’Académie frangaise qui lui 
avait accordé son Grande Prix du roman pour 1939. A ce moment on 
pensait Volontiers 4 autre chose que littérature, et la chose passa inapercue 
dans le public; mais en 1940 en lui adjugea un nouveau prix le Prix Viking; 
alors le livre qui avait été édité au Canada seulement fut publié a4 Paris 
(chez Flammarion); et dés lors le succés a été grandissant. La maison Mac- 
millan l’a fait traduire en anglais seus le titre Thirty Acres. C’est Vhistoire 
d’un famille de paysans canadiens frangais et qui évoque bien fort la Maria 
Chapdelaine célébre: un jeune “habitant” fait prospérer sa ferme, se marie, 
a une nombreuse famille; malheureusement sa bonté, naturelle finit par en 
faire une victime de ses enfants qui sont moins délicats, disons plus mo- 
dernes, dans leur attitude vis 4 vis de la vie. A propos de roman paysan, 
voici J. Rogissant (l’auteur de Mervale, Prix Renaudot 1937), qui, dans 
Le feu et la forét commence Vhistoire d’une famille d’honnétes paysans au 
travers de plusieurs générations—roman plein de vigoureux optimisme: la 
terre est encore l’espoir de la France. 

Un roman hors de pair est celui de Jean La Varende, l’auteur du Centaure 
de Dieu (Grand prix du roman, de l’Académie en 1938): Man’ d’ Arc est un 
roman historique relatant la fameuse épopée vendéenne de la Duchesse de 
Berry, en 1832 avec, comme figure centrale cette Manon, une courageuse 
et charmante paysanne qui rappelle Jeanne d’Arc. La Varende demeure le 
romancier le plus vigoureux qui ait été révélé au public francais ces derniéres 
années. 

Un autre roman remarquable, c’est 4 dire sortant de ce qu’on peut 
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appeler le roman courant, est celui de Jean Schlumberger, Stéphane le 
Glorieux; il est situé dans les Balkans dans cette atmosphére de guerres 
constantes; le héros de l’histoire est un homme non sans valeur mais porté 
4 étre vantard; il est obligé pour accomplir une action méritoire de tuer un 
homme, et ce souvenir demeure pour lui une véritable hantise, mais cette 
sorte de commerce post mortem avec sa victime se passe toute dans sa 
consience. 

La fin du Potomac, par Jean Cocteau, constitue un retour a la premiére 
phase parfaitement mystifiante de ce curieux écrivain; il y laisse parler le 
sub-conscient; c’est le langage du réve, de |’a-rationnel; le genre James 
Joyce. Cocteau avait publié en 1913 un roman (soi-disant roman) Le 
Potomak et il revient donc a ce langage cryptique aprés avoir pendant 
plusieurs annues écrit dans un style particulier encore mais 4 la portée du 
lecteur ordinaire—comme dans ses Enfants terribles et ses Parents terribles. 

Roger Martin du Gard, dans Les Thibault, Epilogue termine son fameux 
roman fleuve qui lui valut tant de prix, en dernier lieu le Prix Noble. C’est 
un journal d’Antoine Thibault, son testament philosophique 4 son neveu 
Jacques Thibault qui doit continuer la race. On est arrivé 4 la fin de la 
Grande guerre; Antoine est désenchanté; il refuse de se mentir a lui-méme; 
il croit que les illusions de paix wilsonnienne, dont il s’était bercé, ne se 
réaliseront pas; il prévoit le retour de la guerre; tout ce que la raison peut 
faire (il était homme de science), c’est de nous faire accepter les limites 
naturelles des aspirations des hommes dans le monde présent. C’est en 
somme le mot de Vigny qui se présente 4 l’esprit: “Souffre et meurs sans 
parler.” 

Trois romans d’auteurs connus et dans leur note coutumiére (voir précé- 
dentes Années litt.) Louis Aragon, Voyage sur l’impériale; Claude Silve 
(Comtesse De Laforest Divonne—Prix femina, 1935, pour Bénédition) La 
Palertin; Jean-Paul Sarthe (l’auteur de Nausée, en 1938, et de Murs en 
1939) L’imagination. 

Nommons rapidment encore: Alfred Colling, Demain, relaéche—histoire 
d’une actrice primesautiére qui 4 cause, ou malgré, l’originalité de son jeu 
est disqualifiée aux examens, se consacre au cinéma ow elle n’est que 
médiocre. René Jouglet, Valparaiso. Pierre Benoit, Les environs d’ Aden; 
Jean Martet, Les passes du Khaiber (posthume); Danielou, Belle marine,— 
ce sont, on le voit des romans volontiers exotiques ou maritimes. 

Deux volumes de nouvelles, vraiment exceptionnelles; Peisson, La carte 
marine (9 récits émouvants); André Armandy, L’arc-en-ciel de lune (3 récits 
militaires, 3 récits exotiques, le dernier aux Victoria Falls en Afrique). 


DIVERS:—Plusieurs publications mentionnées au début devraient re- 
trouver leur place ici—celles de Duhamel, de Mauriac, de Dorgelés, de 
Pavart, de Carco, de Braibant, de Daudet, de Chamson, Ajoutons ici 
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quelques titres qui n’ont pas ceux-ci de rapport avec la guerre: des souvenirs 
de Maurras, Images de mon enfance, les Notes d’un Vaudois, Paris, de Ch.-F. 
Ramuz (au temps ov il étudiait) et Une vie parmi d’autres de F. Balden- 
sperger qui était prét 4 étre mis en vente lorsque la guerre vint tout arréter. 
La Chronique privée de Jacques Chadourne est une sorte d’autobiographie 
psychologique qui rappelle un peu le genre des Essais de Montaigne. Dans 
le domaine de l’histoire, rappelons le curieux volume édité par Gabriel 
Boissier, Les pages immortelles de Louis XI V—publié encore 4 propos du 
tri-centenaire du Roi-soleil célébré en 1939: un petit volume qu’on a défini 
“géographie littéraire” ot Paul Crouzet raconte Tout Racine ici a Port- 
Royal, fort bien illustré. On a beaucoup parlé du Clémenceau, écrit par le 
grand ami du “‘Tigre’’ le général Mordacq. Un volume fascinant de Henri 
Bordeaux, Crimes involontaires (il s’agit de Marie Ravelle, empoissonneuse, 
premier récit; Parricide, et Infanticide, 2™° et 3™° récits). Enfin signalons 
un volume d’histoire, le Byzance de l’excellent historien Auguste Bailly; et 
Israél et nous, de Robert Valléry-Radot abordant de front le probléme 
juif, croyant qu’il est un danger réel, mais ne le considérant pas comme 
insoluble si on fait qu’au lieu que le juif absorbe le chrétien, ce soit le 
chrétien qui assimile le juif. 


HISTOIRE LITTERAIRE ET CRITIQUE:—L’enseignement universi- 
taire a été plus gravement atteint par |’invasion que l’érudit dans son cabinet 
de travail. Nommons: Le Tableau de la littérature francaise aux XVII" 
et XVIII™ siécles que la ‘‘Nouvelle Revue Frangaise” publiait avec la 
collaboration d’hommes de lettres qui sont en dehors des cadres des uni- 
versités. Quelques semaines seulement avant l’invasion, paraissait un 
ouvrage fort compétent d’Albert Chérel sur La prose poétique frangaise. 
Si nous procédons par ordre chronologique il faut signaler: Pour le XIII™ 
siécle, Alex. Micha, Les traductions manuscrites de Chrétien de Troye 
(Droz). Pour le XVI"™* siécle, Claude Fauchet; sa vie, son euvre, par J. G. 
Espinet Scott, un gros ouvrage sur l’historiographe de France sous Henri 
IV. Pour le XVII" siécle: le livre piquant de Georges Mongrédien sur 
Marion de Lorme et ses amours; deux volumes encore sur Racine, un peu en 
retard sur le tri-centenaire: L. Dimier, Racine perdu et retrouvé, et Saint- 
René Taillandier, Racine, La psychologie de la Fontaine, par Vianey; enfin, 
outre le Tableau cité tout 4 l’heure, une Histoire de la litt. francaise classique, 
1668 a 1700, par Daniel Mornet avec sous-titre: “‘Ses caractéres véritables, 
ses aspects inconnus” (A. Colin). Pour le XVIII siécle: Henry Dupont 
et René Taupin, La France au X VIII™ siécle, Vol. I, “Apergus historiques, 
Courants philosophiques et litt.. Progrés des arts’ (les auteurs sont prof. 
4 Hunter College, N.Y., mais le livre est publié par les Presses universi- 
taires, 4 Paris). Pour le XIX™* siécle, la moisson est plus abondante: H. 
Guillemin, un admirable Lamartine; et, en Amérique, A. J. George, La- 
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martine and Romantic Unanimism (Columbia Univ. Press); E. Aubrée, 
un fort intéressant Balzac a Fougéres; et un nom moins intéressant Paul 
Souchon, Olympio et Juliette, Lettres inédites de Juliette et de V. Hugo. Dans 
la collection “‘Grands événements litt:’”’ Léon et Fréd. Saisset, Les Histoires 
extraordinaires de Poe. On salue enfin un ouvrage considérable sur Alphonse 
Daudet; c’est un travail de 850 pages de Mile Yvonne Martinet, prof. au 
lycée de jeunes filles 4 Oran; thése qui fut défendue 4 Paris le 3 janv, Vie et 
Oeuvres d’Alphone Daudet; petite these, Numa Roumestan. En méme temps 
Léon Daudet, publie des Souvenirs inédits sur son pére dont on célébrait 
le centenaire de la naissance alors qu’on annongait la mort de Madame 
Alphonse Daudet, la fidéle compagne du grand romancier. E. Noulet, donne 
un volume qu’on a prononcé ‘‘définitif” sur L’Oeuvre poétique de Mallarmé 
(584 pages); I*° Partie, Analyse psychologique de l’oeuvre,’ II** Partie, 
Etude de chaque piéce avec variantes et bibliographie. Deux livres sur 
Baudelaire, Yun de Blin, critique un peu hautaine, l’autre en italien et le 
produit d’un esprit essentiellement érudit, mais qui écrasent moins que 
celui de Ferran. Giovanni Machia, Baudelaire Critico (Florence). La Bib- 
liographie de Flaubert, par Dumesnil et Demorest est une ceuvre de grande 
minutie et d’intelligente érudition. Pour le XX™* siécle, il y a une Géographie 
de Marcel Proust, par André Ferré (thése d’université); et surtout une 
nouvelle édition de R. Lalou, Hist. de la litt. frangaise contemporaine (en 
deux volumes) mise 4 jour. 

Enfin terminons par la mention d’une Lettre ouverte a l Académie Fran- 


caise, par Albert Dauzat, qui est écrite a la fin d’une campagne menée dans 
la Revue Le Francais moderne en faveur de la réforme de l’orthographe la 
“Lettre” a paru dans le numéro d’avril. 


PERSONALIA:—A I’Académie, en face de l’élection de M. Bellessort 4 la 
dignité de Secrétaire perpétuel, et de M. Paul Hazard, au fauteuil de 
George Goyau, le 11 janvier, il a fallu enregistrer le décés 4 81 ans, du doyen 
d’age, Henri Lavedan, décés annoncé de Vichy en septembre. Parmi 
d’autres morts de l’année citons: Célestin Bouglé, le directeur de l’Ecole 
normale supérieure; J. H. Rosny, ainé, un des premiers membres de 
Académie Goncourt (il était Belge, J. H. Boex, de son vrai nom); Louis 
Dubech, l’un des éminents critiques dramatiques, dans Candide); Binet- 
Valmer, un écrivain d’origine suisse qui avait connu une période de grand 
succés; Madame Alphonse Daudet, souvent collaboratrice de son mari. 

Quelques prix conférés au cours des premiers mois de l’année ont été 
mentionnés sous de précédentes rubiques. 

Le directeur de la Bibliothéque nationale, M. Cain, a été déposé aprés 
armistice 4 cause de son origine israélite et remplacé par M. Bernard Fay. 





Liberal Arts and the School of Education 


WintHrop H. RICE 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 


(Author’s summary.—The relationship between Liberal Arts colleges and teacher-training in- 
stitutions need not and should not be on a basis of rivalry. How one University has solved the 
problem with good results.) 


[* A recent article in this journal, Professor U. E. Fehlau! has raised the 
question of what the colleges of Liberal Arts can do to combat the in- 
roads made upon their numbers of students by the Teachers’ Colleges, and 
has bemoaned the fact that time has been taken from the Liberal Arts courses 
and has been spent on Education courses. The assumption seems to be that 
all the gains of Teachers’ Colleges must necessarily be the loss of the Liberal 
Arts colleges, and it is in answer to this side of the general question that I 
should like to express a few ideas. 

First of all, it is not inevitable that there should be rivalry and ill-feeling 
between the two types of college; they are not fundamentally enemies, and 
they can do a very great deal together which neither one nor the other could 
possibly do alone. This may, perhaps, be news to some. And it may be news 
to others that such a state of affairs actually exists today in some places. If, 
in what follows, examples are cited from one institution, it is because I hap- 
pen to be a member of that institution, and can thus speak with more as- 
surance on the actual details. A glance at the arrangement of this School of 
Education, which, I believe, is unique, will show how this cooperation is 
made possible. 

The School of Education at Syracuse University is an all-university 
school.? By that is meant that the School of Education, as such, has no un- 
dergraduate students exclusively its own. Students enrolled in it are also en- 
rolled in one of the other colleges of the University, and upon completion of 
their courses, will receive degrees recommended jointly by the college of 
primary enrolment and by the School of Education. The faculty of the 
School of Education is made up not only of the professors of education, but 
also of a certain number of “‘dual-professors,’’ each one representing the 
academic field which is his specialty. For example, my position as the dual- 
professor of French and Education makes me, at the same time, a member of 


1U. E. Fehlau, “What About Liberal Arts?” Modern Language Journal, xxv, January, 
1940, 243-245. 

? Various elements of this program have been discussed in some detail in several articles 
by Dean Harry S. Ganders of the Syracuse University School of Education: “Bases for College 
Cooperation in the University,”’ School and Society, xxxv1, November 12, 1932; “Dual-Pro- 
fessorships,” The Educational Record, October 1936; “An All-University Professional School,” 
School and Society, October 10, 1936; “The Evolution of a Unique School,” The Phi Delia 
Kappan, December, 1936. 
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the Romance Language Department of the College of Liberal Arts and a 
member of the faculty of the School of Education. It is my function to co- 
ordinate the work of prospective teachers of French with their professional 
training, to teach the course in methods, to supervise practice- and appren- 
tice-teaching, and to assist in the placement of the students, as well as to 
teach some academic courses. What is true of the French department is true 
of all other departments which have prospective teachers enrolled, so that 
nothing is done in either faculty without the advice, knowledge and consent 
of members of the other. 

From the students’ standpoint this arrangement is excellent, for, from 
beginning to end, his program is under the supervision of both the academic 
and the professional colleges throug]: the medium of the dual-professor. The 
program is based upon the idea that the prospective teacher must be well- 
grounded in the subject field, and must have as broad a background as is 
possible, while, at the same time, he receives the basic training in the tech- 
niques of his chosen profession. Great care is taken in the selection of these 
dually-enrolled students, and by no means all the applicants are accepted. 
At the end of his sophomore year, the applicant is subjected to examinations 
and to interviews with various faculty members, including the dual-profes- 
sor of his major field, and is admitted to the dual-enrolment only after hav- 
ing shown interest, ability, and aptitude for the teaching profession. It is 
not at all a question of one college vying with the other for numbers, for the 
student remains enrolled in his original college, where he receives his aca- 
demic training, while he acquires from the School of Education the funda- 
mentals and practice that are part and parcel of all teacher-training. 

From what has been said, it should be apparent that there is recognition 
on the part of both colleges of the importance of the work of both, and, let it 
be said also, that in the number of semester hours, the emphasis is on the 
subject-field, not on the professional courses. As a matter of fact, almost 
every department requires of its teaching majors a number of credit hours in 
excess of the University minimum requirement. For example, both the 
French and the English departments require twenty-seven hours of academ- 
ic French or English courses in the last two years, whereas the number of 
hours of Education is eighteen. It might also be said here that all this refers 
only to prospective teachers, and has no effect whatever upon those who are 
in college for purposes other than teaching. 

There is a philosophy in back of this system which differs somewhat 
from the purely Liberal Arts point of view, and which some professors still 
fail to realize. It is the ever-increasing necessity for improvement in the 
quality of teaching. We might say that the teaching profession today is at a 
Stage where the medical profession was fifty to a hundred years ago. Then 
the requirements for entrance into that profession were very much lower 
than they are today, and the quality of the work was correspondingly lower. 
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If we admit, as most of us do, that the teaching profession is socially one of 
the most important, it would stand to reason that we should do all in our 
power to improve it and its work. The teacher must know his subject thor- 
oughly, as the doctor must know his anatomy, but, like the doctor, he must 
also know how to approach his work, he must have his techniques and his 
methods, and he must always be on the watch for betterments. The pro- 
spective teacher cannot, by himself, successfully learn all his procedures 
through personal experience without causing some kind of damage or harm 
to his pupils, any more than the doctor can learn to operate for appendicitis 
on his own hook, without losing one or more patients. This may be putting it 
a little too strongly, perhaps, but I believe that the parallel is at least par- 
tially valid. 

There is another ray of hope on the horizon for those who feel that Lib- 
eral Arts colleges are beating an ignominious retreat before the Teachers’ 
Colleges, and that is the so-called “‘five-year program” so well advocated in 
this journal by Professor Churchman’ and soon to become a legal require- 
ment in New York State. (Whether one influenced the other I cannot say.) 
Beginning January 1, 1943, applicants for teaching certificates must present 
at least thirty hours of work on the graduate level beyond the bachelor’s de- 
gree. Universities in New York State are in the process of developing pro- 
grams to fulfill these new requirements, and it is reasonably safe to say that 
most if not all of these additional hours of credit will be had in non-profes- 
sional courses. May I again cite Syracuse University as an example, espe- 
cially since few of the plans have been made public here or elsewhere? There 
are, of course, many serious and difficult problems attached to the new pro- 
gram, and it is only after two years of work that a preliminary report has 
been prepared for submission to the various faculties of the University. 
Here again is a case of inter-college cooperation, for the committee submit- 
ting the report was an all-university committee with representatives of all 
the colleges and schools concerned, including, of course, the Graduate 
School. This report was submitted to each of the faculties separately for 
their approval, which has been given with a few minor changes mainly in- 
volving the wording of specific statements. I quote the opening sentence: 
“The required five-year program for teacher education will place the em- 
phasis on breadth rather than on specialization.’ The plan, as submitted 
and approved, does not increase the number of hours of Education courses, 
but rearranges them to cover the last three years instead of the last two of 
the four-year program; one specially designed course (six hours), much along 
the lines suggested by Professor Churchman, is specified as a ‘“‘special course 
in the field of major concentration, either under the direction of or in direct 
cooperation with the dual-professor, as each deparment or division shall 


3 P. H. Churchman, ‘Our Hierarchy of Values,” Modern Language Journal, xxi, No- 
vember, 1938, 85-108. 
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determine . . . Subject matter, its selection and organization for the orien- 
tation of the teacher.’”’ This is what might be termed an ‘“‘academico-pro- 
fessional” course, wherein the academic material will be integrated with the 
professional training and ideals in order to produce a better teacher of a 
more fully known and appreciated subject. Here again, of course, the dual- 
professor will be the focus, whether in actual practice he conducts the course 
entirely himself or whether his colleagues aid him in the details of presenta- 
tion. 

What are the implications of this program for the near and for the dis- 
tant future? It seems to me that they are many and highly favorable. In the 
first place, with its stress on breadth rather than on specialization, it will 
tend to answer the criticism that the present graduates lack cultural back- 
ground. The additional full year of work will enable the student to do more 
work in fields other than his major subject,and will thus put onto the mar- 
ket a group of teachers whose general background will have been greatly 
enhanced. Second, the teachers coming out of this program will be some- 
what more mature, must necessarily have devoted a great deal of time and 
of thought to their selection of a career because of the increased time and 
expense involved, and will have acquired, along with the broader back- 
ground, a stronger professional spirit. 

A natural eventual concomitant of the shines may very conceivably be 
those higher standards of work among the high school pupils for which Pro- 
fessor Fehlau has called, and for which such general educationists as Pro- 
fessor William Bagley have stood. With teachers who are better prepared 
from all points of view and who look upon teaching with the professional 
spirit, it seems almost impossible that the quality of the work done should 
not improve, and the production of better educated and more tolerant citi- 
zens would become almost axiomatic. If this outlook does not allay the fears 
of those who share Professor Fehlau’s views, then we must come to the con- 
clusion that Liberal Arts colleges are as selfish as they have accused the 
Teachers’ Colleges of being. Such, to my mind, is not the case. 








Some Sociological Aspects of Literature 


Lupwic W. KAHN 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


(Author’s summary.—Literature, perhaps born out of a social need, has always had a social 
function. Weber’s theory discussed. Literary movements are conditioned by social interaction 
and transmission. Literary forms and techniques are part of our social heritage.) 


N AN age which is preoccupied with the readjustment of its most vital 

economic and political needs, literature seems to be an almost inexcusa- 
ble luxury, if not a trivial and useless pastime. There does not seem to be 
time now for the estrangement from the world and the day-dreaming which 
literature engenders. To solve the problem of food, clothing and shelter may 
be of less ‘‘cultural” value than to write a perfect poem,but it is more vital 
and urgent and is therefore usually given precedence. 

But even if imaginative literature is not a short-cut to dealing with our 
vital problems,—is it really so aloof and unworldly, so entirely unconnected 
with the burning questions of life as is often alleged? 

There are innumerable instances of a very close relation between life and 
literature. There were times when spells and charms and other literary mag- 
ic played a great part in man’s life. And even in latter days march-songs 
and battle-songs in times of war, and prayers and hymns in religious serv- 
ices, exercised a great influence on man’s behavior and outlook. 

When Sheherezade tells the stories of the Arabian Nights, they are no 
trivial or useless pastime. They save Sheherezade’s life by preventing her 
husband from killing her. And in a similar way many a fairy-tale is made to 
serve a practical purpose in modern nurseries. And just as fairy-tales are 
used to keep children from mischief, so was the theatre used in Imperial 
Rome to divert the attention and govern the mind of the populace. The for- 
mula “‘panem et circenses” ascribed to the theatre an importance equal to 
that of food. 

From the Indian religious myths to the medieval writers who made liter- 
ature the handmaiden of theology, from the utopian dreamers to the frankly 
tendentious authors of today, from the didactic poets to the dragooned writ- 
ers of certain modern states, literature has served either to buttress an es- 
tablished social system or to upset it and to turn the imagination to what 
was desirable in the mind of the writer. 

It has been said that the bible was the most effective tie in binding to- 
gether the nations of Western Civilization, and that the works of Shake- 
speare have been a powerful means in welding together the English-speaking 
nations. 

Diderot and Schiller held that the theatre might be regarded as an insti- 
tution devoted to the moral education of the people, and later Schiller at- 
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tributed to art and poetry the task of humanizing mankind. Lessing argued 
in his Laokoon that the beauty of Greek statues set the example for, and had 
some influence in producing, beautiful men in actual life. Many a man un- 
consciously “lives” literature and behaves like the hero of a novel, as is best 
illustrated by the fashion of suicide which was started by Goethe’s Werther. 

There is no need to accumulate further examples to prove that literature 
very often has a definite social function. 


Literature educates, amuses, calms seditious minds, diverts discontent, 
propagates certain beliefs and discredits others. But literature is not only 
social in effect but also in origin. Sheherezade’s tales were not merely told to 
divert her husband’s attention, they were invented from the very need of 
diverting it. The effect of the Roman circus in calming the hungry populace 
was not a mere secondary by-product, however pleasant; it was the primary 
purpose for which the shows were staged. In other words, literature has not 
only a social application, but its very origin is frequently to be found in 
social needs. 

For its very material literature is dependent on the facts of life, on birth 
and death, on love and hatred. New discoveries, such as that of the East 
during the Crusades, or new disciplines and sciences, like psycho-analysis, 
will furnish literature with new problems and new material. 

As literature is only one form of mental activity, the more general ques- 
tion could be asked whether ideas influence social life or whether they are in- 
fluenced and perhaps even determined by social forces. Do material facts 
dominate ideas, or are ideas stronger than facts? 


That ideas are entirely dependent on economic factors which ultimately 
are the only cause for all mental development is the doctrine of Karl Marx 
as now commonly (but not correctly) interpreted. 

According to this widespread interpretation of Marx, a poet’s social sta- 
tus and his income would account for his ideology. But experience shows 
that the ideology is relatively stable in spite of changes in income and social 
status. If a “‘bourgeois’”’ has been reduced to absolute poverty by a financial 
crisis, if he has ceased to share all the privileges and customs of his class, he 
will still keep his ideology,—he will even stress his old ideology the more he 
is in danger of sinking into a lower class. This fact explains the “reaction- 
ary” tendency in countries where the middle-classes have been pauperized. 
It is sentiments and feelings which make all the difference between a desti- 
tute bourgeois and a genuine proletarian. (Marx was aware of this “lag” of 
ideologies behind material facts.) This seems to be a clear case where the 
idea dominates the economic situation, or rather, where an ideology seems 
to have a life which is independent of economic and material motives. 

Attempts have also been made to explain economic developments by 
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ideological causes, i.e., to turn historical materialism upside down. The best 
known of these attempts is a theory of Max Weber’s, who, to be sure, does 
not claim that ideas are the only cause for any material change, but whose 
theory has been and still is very often misrepresented as if he did make such 
a claim. Certain religious ideas, namely those of Calvinistic ascetism, Max 
Weber says, were partly, if not wholly, responsible for the growth of the 
“Spirit of Capitalism” and thereby had a decisive influence in producing 
Capitalism itself. Calvinism, we are told, stressed the necessity of a worldly 
occupation, extolled profit-making, and idealized the man who by self-de- 
nial and thrift accumulated riches for their own sake and not in order to 
waste them on idle pleasures. Thus, Max Weber argues, new values and 
ideals were evolved which made capitalism possible. 

But even if we accept as correct the historical data adduced by Max 
Weber in support of his theory (and many of them have been disapproved 
since), the question remains whether these ideas may not have suvived by a 
sociological principle of selection precisely because they were the fittest for 
modern capitalistic life. What Max Weber calls the “capitalistic spirit” may 
have chosen those ideas which suited its requirements best from among the 
many offered at the time. Any political or social movement of today could, 
if it needed some ideological support, find one economist or another whom it 
could cite to justify its aspirations, and the economist thus named patron 
saint of the movement might appear to have created it, though such was not 
the case. Why, we may ask, has not Catholicism or any other religious doc- 
trine succeeded in bringing about other, anti-capitalistic, social systems 
whereas Calvinism is supposed to have produced the spirit of capitalism? 
Why, if not because the other ideas have not fitted into the capitalistic sys- 
tem and have therefore been eliminated? Capitalism, in other words, may 
have enabled Calvinism to survive and become effective as an ideological 
buttress to the capitalistic order. Even if Calvinism preceded Capitalism, 
this ‘“‘post hoc” does not necessarily mean a “propter hoc’”’—sequence does 
not necessarily mean consequence. Even though politico-social factors per- 
haps do not “‘create’”’ new ideas, the new ideas depend very often, if not al- 
ways, on them as the medium of their existence and fruitfulness. Capitalism 
was essential for the reception of Calvinism, although not for its genesis; 
and it can be shown that under the influence of Capitalism Calvinism was 
transformed into a much more effective “‘buttress’’ of the established system 
than it had been in the beginning. 

With the necessary changes Max Weber’s formula could be applied to 
other historical phenomena, could be tested there, and would probably meet 
with substantially the same difficulties. One could, for example, attempt to 
explain “chivalry” by arguing that at one time during the Middle Ages the 
“spirit of chivalry” was developed and that this spirit had a great influence 
in producing a graded and pyramidal social system, at the top of which was 
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the supreme feudal lord and at whose bottom was the serf; with knights, 
fief-holders, vassals and tenants in between. One would have to prove that 
ideals were evolved according to which the chivalrous and knightly man was 
to be held in highest esteem, and that subsequently those men who happened 
to conform to this ideal were endowed with worldly power, privilege, and 
prestige. Knights and persons of noble birth, according to this argumenta- 
tion, dominated the peasant and the serf not because they had the economic 
power, but they were given the economic and social power for the reason 
that they fulfilled the ideal according to which the ruling class was selected. 
This explanation, of course, flatly contradicts the economic interpretation 
of history. Max Weber’s formula holds that the social system changes only 
after the religious and moral code has changed. The Marxist, on the other 
hand, maintains that systems of truth, ethic, art, and literature can change 
only after the economic and social order are changed. Even if social needs 
and economic forces must be crystallized into ideas and must take the 
form of a doctrine or a program for action before they become effective, they 
are nevertheless social factors, albeit cloaked as ideas. 

Marxism itself is perhaps an even better illustration of our dilemma; for 
Marxism has been attacked on the ground that itself is an ideology and yet 
has influenced political life. To this the defenders of historical materialism 
have answered that Marxism has only diagnosed the inevitable course of 
events and can be held responsible for it no more than a doctor who diag- 
noses a fatal malady can be regarded as the cause of the patient’s death. 
Once again we face the same question. Has the Marxian ideology created 
the political movement, or has the political movement only utilized Marx- 
ism as its ideological buttress? It may be well to remember that this is a 
historical and not a theoretical question. Theoretically some form of society 
can exist ante ideas (as is suggested by the social insects); but does our social 
and economic life actually and historically determine our ideas? Whatever 
the answer—and none shall be attempted here—, since literature is inter- 
related and inter-connected with such movements as Capitalism and 
Calvinism, Chivalry and Marxism, it must have a sociological as well as a 
purely literary aspect. 


We like to assume that the same cause always produces the same effect, 
and that the same effect can be produced only by one kind of cause. It is on 
this ground that some people argue against a sociological interpretation of 
literature. If some historians attribute the rationalistic and secular “en- 
lightenment” of the 18th century to the rising bourgeoisie, and if others 
attribute the emotional and semi-religious sentimentalism of Richardson and 
Rousseau also to the rising bourgeoisie, it seems that there must be an er- 
ror somewhere. If the rise of the bourgeoisie is used to explain two apparently 
different literary movements, it will not do as a satisfactory explanation for 
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either. But has the same cause really always to produce the same results? 
The tubercular bacillus can affect either the bones or the lungs,—two differ- 
ent results of the same cause. Pneumonia can cause either a passing illness 
or death, and yet nobody would hesitate to call penumonia the “‘cause”’ for 
the patient’s death although in another case pneumonia may not have 
caused death. Thus, sociological causes can produce very different literary © 
movements, but that does not disprove the fact that they are the causes of 
these movements. In some cases we can even account for the different re- 
sults by secondary causes:—the same bacillus, for example, will cause dif- 
ferent symptoms according to the constitution of the person infected. Any 
cause can be modified by circumstances. 

Not only can the same cause produce different results but similar effects 
can be produced now by one cause and then by another. Death, for example, 
can be caused by very different things. In literature, a smooth, well-round- 
ed, superficially calm form can be produced by the self-restraint and self- 
mastery of the classic, or it can be the expression of the flat, commonplace, 
and second-hand mind. Applied to the sociological interpretation of litera- 
ture this means that different sociological causes can produce similar ef- 
fects. Even if an aristocratic oligarchy and an industrial plutocracy can pro- 
duce the same sort of literature, the sociologidal interpretation of literature 
is by no means confuted. 

Of course, it should go without saying that adducing a sociological reason 
for a literary phenomenon has nothing whatever to do with the literary val- 
ue of the work in question. To say that Charles Dickens was a good bour- 
geois neither condemns nor extols his works to any but the politically 
biassed mind. 

Hegel put forward a theory which, if applied to literature, would say 
that there is not only a mutual influence of life upon literature and of litera- 
ture upon life, but that both are determined by a third factor, namely by the 
common spirit, or general style, of the time which moves both literature and 
economic affairs, as well as art, religion, legal and educational practices and 
which accounts for the parallelism in man’s activities. This spirit of a time 
carries the various cultural phenomena and determines their direction just 
as the current of a river carries the various vessels downstream. Thus Cal- 
vinism and Capitalism would both be rooted in the same spirit of the time, or 
to use the German expression, in the same “‘Zeitgeist.” 

But unless we accept the “‘Zeitgeist”’ as a metaphysical entity, as an ob- 
jective being with an existence of its own, and as real as the water in the 
river that carries the ships,—what can the “Zeitgeist” be but a sociological 
phenomenon in the same way as language and fashion and other cultural 
systems? Just as the “English Language” has neither been given to mankind 
by God, nor has been invented and created by one single man (though one 
man may have contributed more to its growth than another), but is ulti- 
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mately the product of an interaction of human minds—so the “spirit of the 
times”’ is the product of an interaction of human minds made possible by the 
social mechanism of accumulation and transmission. And like the English 
Language, the “Zeitgeist” becomes increasingly independent of any particu- 
lar human mind; both seem to the individual an objective force that comes 
from without. Both the English Language and the Spirit of the Time take 
on the character of a social force, and become regulative and directive. They 
can be altered but slightly by the purposeful efforts of men, and they largely 
determine men’s social behavior. In this respect they are like a religion 
which grows out of the interplay of men and, once it attains to vigor, be- 
comes a force often hardly less compelling than the strictly enforced legal 
code of society. 

This conception of “Zeitgeist”? has become increasingly important in 
modern literary history. The unity of style, thought, and belief at certain 
times which makes it possible to use such general terms as “Romanticism” 
or “Baroque,” has been attributed to the uniforming “‘Zeitgeist,”’ And it has 
been objected to these general denominations that they are faulty abstrac- 
tions, and that, for example, the assumption of a “Romantic Spirit”’ is an 
illegitimate jump into metaphysics. Of course, the Romantic Spirit.does not 
exist bodily. No poet or poem is merely an emanation of the Spirit of the 
Time. No poet contains within himself all the romantic characteristics and 
none but them—that is to say, the pure romantic type does not exist bodily 
either. But is the English Language less real because it is not in its entirety 
at the disposal of any one single living individual or because this individual’s 
language will slightly differ in phonology, vocabulary, and grammar from 
any other man’s English? Like the language, the spirit of a time is not a mys- 
tic being but a sociological phenomenon that circumscribes and determines 
the mental development of the individual. 

Thus the “Zeitgeist,” which should explain social facts, is itself a social 
product and as such adds another sociological aspect to literature. 

The same form of interaction of minds, of “social contagion,” of social 
accumulation and transmission would explain regional, tribal, or national 
characteristics, should such be established in literary history. The Anglo- 
Saxon mentality, the “esprit frangais,” or the German “Volksgeist”’ would 
equally be social phenomena. 


Most people would admit that an average college student today knows 
more about physics and chemistry than Thales did. But many people would 
deny that art has progressed very much since the Greeks. The contention 
being that science in its progress is accumulating information which is 
learned, handed down, and made us of, but that art or poetry are not. This 
view, however, does not hold on closer examination. Literature, too, has 
progressed substantially. A mediocre novelist of today can write better than 
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his confrére of the 16th century. The technique of building up the story, of 
keeping the reader’s attention, of making a character stand out, of convey- 
ing problems, has been so infinitely perfected that every moderately edu- 
cated person is in a position to write a novel today, and the ephemeral best- 
seller will incorporate the very latest improvements in fiction writing. Since 
Shakespeare, and mainly thanks to Shakespeare, a technique of dramatic 
tension has been evolved which today serves all the professional writers of 
the stage. We are rarely aware how much in a poem from the mere rhyme to 
the very thought is a social heritage that has come down through genera- 
tions. 

The historical continuity of literature is a social phenomenon, explaina- 
ble only by the mechanism of social transmission. True, a poet can break 
away from tradition, can revolt against the fashion of his time or the rules 
of the literary craft, but quite apart from the fact that “revolution” is again 
a sociological phenomenon, it is very likely that there are precedents for the 
“breaking away,” too. And the pioneer will only add to the social heritage: 
—if his experiment turns out successful, he will set new standards and add to 
the stock of approved literary technique. If he fails, he will indirectly but 
effectly have justified tradition. As traditional technique embodies success- 
ful innovations and has stood the test of time and innumerable experiments, 
it will be as unwise to break away from it as it would be to reject the medi- 
cine which has proved most helpful in a certain illness. Every poet, writer, 
and author learns by the failures and successes of his predecessors. 





A Profession of Faith 


WALTER T. PHILLIPS 
San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


(Author’s summary.—Foreign language instruction is being attacked by the uninformed 
laymen, the advocate of social sciences, and the specialist in education. Of these, the most 
insidious is the education specialist. Language specialists must reaffirm their faith in the value 
of their subject and bear constantly in mind that worthwhile improvements can come only 
from within the profession itself.) 


S ONE contemplates the present scene in foreign language teaching in 
the United States, one cannot but feel that what is most needed among 
American teachers of foreign languages is a revival of courage and self-con- 
fidence, a pride in the nobility of their calling, that will put to rout the forces 
working from within and without for the destruction of foreign language 
teaching in American schools. It is inconceivable that the modern foreign 
languages, which have furnished the life-blood to American culture and 
scholarship since the days of George Ticknor, should now be on the defen- 
sive in the curriculum of American schools. Attacks upon foreign language 
instruction come from several sources, among which might be mentioned as 
most important the uninformed laymen, the advocates of the social 
sciences, and the professors of education. 

One of the most harmful forms of criticism is the uninformed criticism of 
the laymen, who for a reason that-is not immediately apparent, consider 
themselves qualified to pass judgment upon the methods employed in a 
highly specialized profession of which they have but little knowledge. I have 
for years fought with little avail to dispel the misconception so common in 
the minds of the laymen that the foreign language taught in the classroom 
is a bookish language that is so unrelated to the living tongue as to be un- 
intelligible to the native. The fact that I, and my students, come in contact 
every day in Southern California with the spoken Spanish of Mexican 
natives, and that we understand and are understood through the medium of 
our school-taught Spanish, should be sufficient evidence to dispel this mis- 
conception. If these sceptical laymen could visit for a day such a polyglot 
community as Middlebury, Vermont during the summer time and witness 
American teachers using with utmost confidence and success their school- 
learned languages, preparing themselves for greater efficiency in their class- 
room activities, they would again have their illusions dispelled. I have met 
in Spanish speaking countries Americans who have lived there for two or 
three years, learning their Spanish by contact, without formal classroom 
instruction, and I would not hesitate to say that the best students in our 
American college classrooms who have studied the same length of time 
would not suffer by comparison with them in their basic knowledge of the 
language. 
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It is true that perhaps the majority of our students do not acquire this 
knowledge of the language that enables them to use it as an active tool for 
communication. But in what other subjects of our school curriculum do 
mediocre students gain mastery of their subject that would be comparable 
to the mastery implied in a good active control of a foreign language? It is 
only the superior students that attain to distinction in any field. If we are 
to be discouraged because our mediocre students do not achieve mastery of a 
foreign tongue, we must, to be consistent, lose our faith in the whole system 
of democratic education of the masses. But I have sufficient faith in the 
value of the by-products of foreign language study, such as acquaintance, 
though ever so slight, with foreign cultures, aroused sympathy for and 
understanding of foreign peoples, intelligent ability to pronounce and under- 
stand foreign names and phrases, improved knowledge of language structure 
with consequent improvement in the use of English, etc. to believe that the 
mediocre student carries away from his foreign language class something of 
permanent value to him, even though he may not have reached the highest 
goal of his study. 

The lack of vision and understanding among the advocates of social 
sciences, who fail to see the social importance of a knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages to the future citizen, is difficult to understand. We are not training 
citizens in our schools of today to play a part only in the social life of the 
town, the city, the county, the state, or even the nation; we are training 
citizens for playing a part in world society. This part may indeed be a hum- 
ble one for the average citizen, but he will be voting for presidents of his 
country who will have to play roles in world affairs, and the future success of 
our nation in this larger sphere of world affairs will only be in proportion to 
the general average social intelligence of its population in that sphere. 
Whatever may be the direction that our political participation in future 
world affairs takes, the citizen of tomorrow cannot escape the necessity of 
understanding the larger social sphere in which he moves, as it makes itself 
known to him through the press, the radio, and through ever improving 
means of communication and transportation. 

The most insidious attack that is now being made upon foreign lan- 
guages is coming from professors of education, who, realizing that they can- 
not remain in ignorance of our subject and attack it successfully from with- 
out, have commenced a process of burrowing from within, by setting them- 
selves up as specialists in methods of instruction in our field. They approach 
the teaching of languages with a defeatist attitude, stating from the outset 
that the long-established goals of foreign language instruction are unattain- 
able for the majority of our students, and reasoning therefrom that those 
goals are therefore unworthy. They would abolish, then, those goals entirely, 
and convert our foreign language classes into classes on foreign civilization, 
current events or anything but the study of the languages themselves. I have 
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no quarrel with such classes, if they are established and pursued honestly, as 
additional means of enriching the curriculum. But to call them language 
classes, and set them up as substitutes for legitimate classes in foreign lan- 
guage is a deliberate and insidious attempt to destroy foreign language 
teaching in American schools. Some of these so-called language specialists 
have become active in our foreign language associations and have been 
given positions of trust from where they can more effectively carry on their 
work of destruction. Our legitimate language specialists may thereby be 
hastening the day when their subject will no longer form a part of the curric- 
ula of our schools. 

I am enough of a conservative to believe that the long and glorious suc- 
cession of foreign language teachers who have embellished foreign language 
teaching in America have not been entirely misguided in their goals and 
methods during the past century and a half of American education. I am 
enough of a progressive to believe that we must ever be alert to changes and 
improvements in method that come with every passing year. But we must 
never lose sight of the fact that in a highly specialized profession such as 
ours, changes and improvements must come largely from within the pro- 
fession itself, that the only major goal in a foreign language class can be the 
attainment of mastery of the foreign language in all its varied aspects, and 
that success in reaching that goal can only be measured by the degree to 
which our students attain to that mastery. That our better students are 
reaching that goal with as conspicuous success as students of other fields are 
reaching their respective goals there can be little doubt in the minds of in- 
formed people. 









Are College Preparatory Foreign Languages 
J ustified in Our Curriculum? 


VERA WITTMANN 
Carpinteria Union High School, Carpinteria, California 


(Author’s summary.—Since most students entering college do not continue the foreign language 
begun in high school, modern foreign languages should provide more than a “ticket of admis- 
sion’”’ to the university. We must enrich foreign language courses with materials and activity 
contributing something upon which both the terminal and college-preparatory student can 
build.) 


ERTINENT to all modern foreign language instructors today is the 

question: Does our method of presenting high school foreign languages 
support the belief that modern languages are justified in our curriculum? 

Our country has been called the “‘melting-pot”’ of civilization. Certainly 
all races are represented here. All cultures have a part in the development of 
American civilization. Are we, the modern foreign language teachers, grasp- 
ing that opportunity to foster and develop a better understanding of our 
neighbors, near and far, or are we presenting in a cut-and-dried fashion the 
typical college preparatory foreign language course without thought for lay- 
ing a foundation upon which the student can build for the future? 

We justify our present curriculum under the cloak of the necessity of 
meeting college entrance requirements. In reality, to what extent are our 
high school modern foreign language courses college-preparatory? When 
relatively few pupils make use of their high school foreign language work in 
college, are not such courses college preparatory only in the sense of provid- 
ing the pupils with “tickets of admission” to the university? When we con- 
sider that only .94 per cent of the total population of the United States is 
enrolled in college grade institutions! it is doubtful if the number is sufficient 
even to justify foreign language courses! 

If the average student does not continue the foreign language course he 
took in high school when he enters college, to what extent can the work be 
considered college preparatory, beyond providing a “‘ticket of admission” to 
the university? It is the exception rather than the rule who continues in the 
same language begun in high school. Are we going to construct our curricu- 
lum for the 1 per cent and forget the 99 per cent, or shall our system be 
so organized that the 99 per cent is considered the rule? 

Of the students entering high school scarcely 50 per cent become grad- 
uates,? and of these, there is abundant evidence that few of our students 
will ever become producers in foreign languages to any significant degree.’ 
Because many universities, such as the University of California, grant credit 


1 United States Office of Education Bulletin, Statistics of Higher Education 1935-1936, 
Bulletin, 1937, No. 2 (Advance pages), published 1938, p. 7. These figures are for 1936. 

21. L. Kandel, Comparative Education, Houghton Mifflin Co., New York, p. 191, 1933. 

3 Walter V. Kaulfers, “Some Recent Trends in the Reorientation of Foreign Language 
Instruction,” in Hispania, xvi, 1, p. 88, February, 1935. 
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for foreign languages on the premise that two years in high school are equal 
to one year in college, the average student preparing for admission to college 
must take a language for two years in high school. Beyond fulfilling that 
obligation, does the student choose to continue that same language in col- 
lege? Statistics such as those presented below show that he does not. 

Of all the students who began Latin in high school and entered Stanford 
University in 1934, 3.2 per cent continued the language. In 1930, 8.8 per 
cent continued Latin in college. In Spanish, nearly 50 per cent continued 
the language in college. Of the total number who entered Stanford Univer- 
sity in 1934 with French recorded on their transcripts, 41.7 per cent con- 
tinued the language in college, and of those who entered in 1930, 51.3 per 
cent. A larger per cent of students beginning German in high school con- 
tinued German in college than in any other language. Of all the students 
who entered Stanford University in 1934 with high school credit in Latin, 
French, Spanish or German on their transcripts, 27.1 per cent continued the 
language in college. In 1930, 32.1 per cent continued the same languages 
begun in high school.‘ 

It is obvious, however, that 32.1 per cent does not mean that 32 stu- 
dents out of every 100 who enrolled in beginning foreign language classes 
in high school continued the same language in college. It means that of 
every 100 students entering college with foreign language credit from high 
school, 32 continued the foreign language work at Stanford. Since all stu- 
dents who enroll in beginning foreign language classes in high school obvi- 
ously do not continue in college, the actual per cent of the total number of 
students who began a language in high school and continued in college is 
much lower. It is estimated’ that only 26 per cent of the students who enter 
high school ever continue in college or university work. If this percentage is 
used a criterion, the actual per cent of students who begin language work 
in high school and continue in college is probably not over 8 per cent. 

Although this conclusion is based exclusively upon data gathered from 
Stanford University, there is good reason to believe that the findings are not 
atypical of conditions in other parts of the country. In 1932, for example, 
E. F. Engel® found that only 19.2 per cent of the pupils who entered the 
University of Kansas with high school credit in foreign languages contin- 
ued their language work in college. Assuming that only 26 per cent of the 
people who begin foreign language work in high school ever enter college, 
the actual percentage of pupils who begin foreign language work in high 
school and continue it in college is probably 5 per cent. This small per- 
centage would tend to indicate again the difficulty of justifying purely 
college-preparatory courses in foreign languages in high school. There is ap- 


* Vera Wittmann, “The Continuance of High School Foreign Language in College,” un- 
published Master’s Thesis, Stanford University, September, 1939. 

5 Walter V. Kaulfers, ‘‘Some Recent Trends in the Reorientation of Foreign Language 
Instruction,” in Hispania, xvi, 1, p. 88 February, 1935. 
‘ * E. F. Engel, ‘‘Why Do Not College Students Continue the Foreign Languages Begun 
in High School?” The Modern Language Journal, xv1, 6, pp. 500-503, March, 1932. 
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parent need for offerings which will be not only preparatory for the pupils 
who are likely to continue in college, but will also be rich in functional values 
for pupils who may complete their formal education in high school. 

If in an average beginning Latin class of 35 pupils, only 3 students or 
8.8 per cent are likely to continue the language in college, is it reasonable to 
organize courses only in the interests of these 3 students to the neglect of the 
other 32? Or would it be better to organize the course primarily in the inter- 
ests of the majority, and make such special provisions as may be necessary 
to accommodate the minority? 

Since the average student when he enters college, obviously does not 
continue the foreign language he took in high school, the college preparatory 
work in high school foreign language is college preparatory for him in the 
sense of providing him with a “ticket of admission” to the university. In 
view of these facts, it is well to consider the possibility of constructing cur- 
ricula in foreign languages primarily for the non-college preparatory 
student, making necessary adjustments for the small number of students 
who will continue language study in college. 

Apparently there is much that could be gained from a foreign language 
course which is not exclusively college-preparatory. There are many possibi- 
lities for enrichment by way of culture information. For example in the case 
of Spanish, the contributions of Spanish culture to modern civilization, 
architecture, clothing, and the careers of great men as Bolivar, would make 
a valuable contribution in enriching the program for the student who is not 
likely to continue Spanish in college. 

The few pupils who are going to continue would not lose by such a 
course. Where college requirements run contrary to the needs of the termi- 
nal student, differentiated assignments given in the regular classroom would 
easily take care of any extra needs, and all students would not need to 
take a language course primarily devoted to the future college student. 

The fact that not even one-third of the students who reach college with 
high school foreign language to their credit continue the language indicates 
the need for making the high school foreign language course complete and 
worthwhile in itself rather than purely foundational. There is little use in 
laying a foundation unless there is also a foundation of interest which en- 
courages the learner to build something of significance upon the foundation 
which he has laid. There is need for enriching foreign language courses with 
materials and activities which will contribute something of greater value for 
life than a mere ticket of admission to the university! 

In the Junior College Journal for February, 1938, Loy Norrix’ reported 
that German and French were the only languages not losing ground in the 
Junior Colleges. In making our foreign language courses college-prepara- 
tory, have we destroyed the interest of the students? The challenge is to 
each instructor—it envisions what we shall build for tomorrow. 





7 Loy Norrix, “‘Changes in Courses in Junior Colleges,” in the Junior College Journal, 
vil, 5, pp. 239-242, February, 1938. 
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Again on the Modern Languages in Colleges 


STUART ATKINS 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire 


(Author’s summary.—Learning methods, uncontrollable, must vary with individuals and in- 
struction levels. Those able to translate difficult passages have potential reading knowledge, 
regardless of classroom procedure. Language courses in college are justified when reading ma- 
terial and treatment of linguistic problems are mature.) 


T THE risk of exposing myself to charges of ignorance of modern psy- 

chology and of being a general reactionary, I wish to consider in this 
paper some of the fallacious generalizations about language and language 
teaching which recur constantly in articles in the Modern Language Jour- 
nal. It should be realized at the outset, however, that my remarks are not 
meant as criticisms of any one person’s theories or practice, but as criticisms 
of weaknesses which may perhaps in some cases merely mar a theory or cor- 
rupt a method of teaching otherwise irreproachable. 

A word seldom mentioned in connection with modern language teaching 
is “learning.’’ Learning in either of two senses: 1) the process of acquiring 
knowledge by means of conscious effort; 2) the possession of skills and tech- 
niques necessary for further acquisition of knowledge and the possession of 
such knowledge. If teachers of modern languages would examine their own 
experiences in learning foreign languages, both living and dead, they would 
soon realize that they have in their memories more first-hand knowledge of 
problems of language study than they will ever discover by talking with 
generations of students who, if wise, are never frank, and if frank, are never 
wise. With lamentably few exceptions, those of our guild who acquired their 
knowledge of the language they now teach outside of school or before reach- 
ing college hold in their own teaching procedures consciously or uncon- 
sciously to the method or methods of language teaching they encountered 
then. Thus we have ardent proponents of the direct method who never 
learned a language by that method in the classroom themselves, others who 
use the same method because in elementary and secondary school they ac- 
quired an elementary knowledge of a language by it without any painful 
attendant circumstances. Many are gallantly teaching college students by 
the translation method; some, in fact, who think that their students are 
learning by the direct method. The crux of the matter is not how they were 
taught the language they teach; it is how they acquired a foreign language at 
that stage in their mental growth corresponding to that of the students 
whom they are supposedly teaching. 

There are other methods of language teaching than those suggested in 
the previous paragraph. They will serve, however, to show how many fac- 
tors can be ignored in an evaluation of any given method. Experience shows 
that students who are best able to handle translation from English into a 
foreign language are sometimes notably deficient in ability to comprehend a 
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text in that foreign language. The conversation and composition procedure 
in the majority of elementary courses ignores this factor, as well as the a 
priori truism that if students are going to read a foreign language they 
should read that language, not write or speak it unless writing or speaking 
are parts of the reading process as such. It is argued that hearing words is an 
aid to memory: that is true, no doubt, but only to the memorizing of words. 
It is equally efficient to have the student pronounce a word aloud two or 
three times. There is no magic in context—many of us know words in Eng- 
lish we have heard but once, or never heard at all but have seen in print on 
rare occasions. Using constructions is, like using words, often unnecessary 
expenditure of effort in the process of acquiring a foreign language. After all, 
we can read Shakespeare’s impersonal constructions and transposed word- 
order without ever thinking of employing them ourselves, with complete un- 
derstanding. If a student has thoroughly mastered the examples contained 
in a fairly comprehensive grammar of a foreign language, he has met all the 
language patterns he can hope to encounter in the type of reading that can 
legitimately be expected of him unless he decides to become a specialist in 
that language and its history. As for translation from a language, it is diff- 
cult even at college level to find students able to paraphrase English, so that 
it might seem unreasonable to ask for paraphrases of a foreign tongue, at 
least glibly by word of mouth. Those who believe their students are reading 
the language they study because they have not demanded composition or 
translation, and because the students are able to show some comprehension 
of a given text, should ask themselves, however, how well the reading is be- 
ing done. An ability to answer leading questions or to eliminate absurd al- 
ternatives is not evidence of linguistic achievement but merely of native 
ingenuity. Unless “reading’”’ means appreciation of the finer points of a for- 
eign idiom it is out of place as an objective of college teaching: translations 
by anyone competent in his own and the foreign language would usually give 
more of these fine points than so-called comprehension reading. 

Other flaws could, no doubt, be found in the diverse methods of language 
instruction referred to, more in the practice than in the theory. It is evident 
that this criticism has taken it for granted that a reading knowledge is the 
goal primarily desired. Certainly that is true at the larger institutions 
throughout the country, in an unusually high degree at those where a read- 
ing knowledge of foreign languages is among the prerequisites for gradua- 
tion. The general agreement about this point which has been apparent for 
some years has recently been broken, as it were, by dissenting voices both 
here and in England. It is urged that words are dead unless they are spoken, 
that the modern languages are living organisms, that an ability to use them 
is too useful to be sacrificed, that a pot-pourri of all language skills produces 
greater language skill sooner. Such talk should be stopped at once. If we are 
teaching foreign languages to enable our students to divert themselves once 
a year with a foreign film or so that they may pronounce hors d’euvre and 
Goethe’s name properly, it is time to stop. If the German of Germans teach- 
ing in America can become stilted and unidiomatic, how can we hope that 
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the German of students will be living German? If teachers of French who 
have studied abroad have accents which are mildly painful to any sensitive 
ear, why should students be expected to approximate them with far less 
opportunity for proper training and practice? As for words being but sym- 
bols of sounds and therefore demanding articulation and their creative em- 
ployment by the student, let us examine what symbol means. Asymbol, says 
the dictionary which is nearest hand at time of writing, is a figure, mark, 
any physical object having a conventional significance. The word dog ex- 
presses the sounds [dog/do°g], but the sounds symbolize a certain animal. 
The significance of [dog] is conventional; so is that of [§jé] or [hunt]. The 
reading of classical languages is evidence that we can read without speech; 
even better the evidence of ability to read Middle English or Old French, 
which a sufficient number of modern language teachers can do competently. 

Even assuming agreement about the goal of college language instruction, 
many ignore it in their practice. The introduction of so-called graded readers 
into college work suggests that many are avoiding the reading of the lan- 
guage they pretend to teach as long as possible in class-work. Certainly the 
language of such texts is not French or German or Spanish. If we teach Lat- 
in without reading passages containing indirect discourse, we are only read- 
ing some per cent Latin, that is, a dilute solution is being offered the student. 
The same is equally true of modern languages, except that the solution 
seems even more weak. To be sure, there is no point in having students jump 
just mental hurdles unless that is what we expect them to do all the time 
when they are on their own. But if they find that linguistic reality does not 
correspond to classroom language experience they will have been cheated by 
their classroom experience. It is too often assumed that students are merely 
taking courses, with the result that courses are offered which students can 
pass. Actually, the underlying assumptions of higher education are very dif- 
ferent. This is not the place to enter upon a discussion of them, but actual 
mental achievements are among the goals set. A simplification which is 
offered as a substitute for a reality is a fraud. And I venture to suggest that 
intellectual honesty should begin with the teacher. In the last analysis, word 
counts represent only a very broad generalization about a language; but 
they are no picture of the language as written in any given, concrete in- 
stance. They can serve for purposes of emphasis, they cannot replace the 
language the way they seem to have been doing in inspiring texts containing 
only words of such frequency as seems proper to their authors. 

The teaching of languages in colleges is often below the level of instruc- 
tion in high schools and academies at the end of the last century. This is not 
an aspersion upon the abilities of the teachers or their training, but upon 
their ideals. The grammar used for French in a small New York State high 
school in 1895 was Edgren’s A Compendious French Grammar. The word 
compendious would frighten most college students, therefore no textbook 
today ventures the claim to compendiousness; the adjectives short or shorter 
(that overworked absolute comparative) are preferred. As a college student 
I was grateful to my parents for having kept their books from high school 
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days. In Edgren’s grammar I acquired the information about the relation of 
French to Latin and about the development of modern from older French 
which threw more light on vocabulary and some points of syntax than years 
of even moderately careful reading could have done. Languages should prob- 
ably not be taught in college at all: at lower levels, where classroom work 
and recitations are more frequent, where the interests of the student’s mind 
are relatively simple, many methods of instruction will work which cannot 
be applied where there are less than three hours of classes weekly; in col- 
leges, they should be taught at a college level. Certainly the historical as- 
pects, the principles of abstract grammar, of historical grammar, of seman- 
tics and etymology, all belong here. They all bear upon the problem of 
language learning and yet help to raise it to the level of the intellectual ac- 
tivities of courses in subjects the groundwork of which is already of the past. 
It will be objected that no longer do students know Latin. My answer is, 
then let them learn what the value of the Latin in English derivatives is. By 
so doing, we are increasing the linguistic skill of students in their own lan- 
guage, a skill which is a most useful tool in mastering a foreign one. There is 
no greater mistake in language teaching than to regard one’s self as a mere 
drill-master, at least in college teaching. Given average intelligence and any 
cooperation whatsoever among the students, the faculty can inculcate first 
principles more enduring than any fact about grammar or vocabulary. 
We are all individuals, however. The teacher with the best of methods, 
successful nine times out of ten, may be given a student incapable of learn- 
ing by it. Every student has a different background from every other one. 
All that can be expected is that the instructor offer each student something 
suited to his peculiar make-up, even if he suggests methods he himself dis- 
carded, realizing that there may well be more than one way of salvation. 
Certainly many different techniques have been successful. The important 
thing is to remember who was using them, whether teacher or student. 
Teaching exists only if the student learns—and sometimes the teacher is 
only an influence of a past not remembered; the instructor, by way of con- 
trast, an examiner. Book-taught Billkins, in a better sense, is probably 
commoner than we like to think. Learning, to return to the ambiguous word 
introduced at the beginning of this paper, is both a process and a goal in col- 
lege teaching. Let us not be afraid of asking for learning or of offering it to 
our students, nor of asking them to work in order to acquire it. After all, any 
language teacher knows that method and goal and content are nothing by 
comparison with the painful fact of hard work in acquiring a foreign lan- 
guage. Those who continue learning new languages, especially ones not too 
closely related to those they know already, know what this pain is with new 
surprise each time they set out to conquer a new linguistic land. Certainly 
they do not start out with the illusion that any one method, or even a dilute 
solution of facts about the people speaking the language they are going to 
study—to cast a glance at the content theory of language training—,will 
suffice. Unless work is a method. 
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A Study of the Structural Elements 
of the French Language 


JosEPH S. GALLAND 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


(Arthur’s summary.—A scientific investigation of the relation between pronunciation and spell- 
ing in modern French as evidenced by detailed comparison of the elements of letter and sound 
frequency counts, supplementing recent studies leading to word, verb and idiom counts.) 


HE CLAIM is regularly made that the system of orthography used in 

English is neither perfect nor even adequate; and that frequently, its 
inherent imperfections and inadequacies occasion and bring about a condi- 
tion of confusion, in which the sounds are not represented uniformly and 
consistently. In order to support these claims, the critics call attention to 
numerous instances of words of similar structure having a diversity of 
sound, as for example such words as bough, rough, though, through, etc. From 
these examples and from numerous other ones that could be presented in sup- 
port of their contention, it becomes convincingly evident that frequently, 
in fact, very little if any concordance is to be seen between the pronuncia- 
tion and spelling of many English words. 

On the other hand, it is just as generally said that French orthography, 
on the whole, is more consistent in this respect than English. However, even 
here it is possible, and in fact, quite easy to marshal instances to prove that 
the ideal concordance and uniformity, which it is believed, should exist be- 
tween sound and its represented spelling, is unfortunately neither close nor 
adequate. Obviously much of this confusion arises from the fact that, as the 
French language possesses only six vowel-characters (a, €, i, 0, u, y), very early 
in the evolution of the language, French grammarians and lexicographers 
found themselves compelled to expend a considerable amount of ingenuity 
to devise suitable ways of representing its sixteen or more vowel-sounds ; and 
the resulting lack of uniformity which grew out of their attempts to patch 
and mend the tears, was additionally and further complicated and aggravat- 
ed by the fact that many of the consonantal-characters are partly or even 
completely silent in pronunciation. 

This lack of concordance between the sound of many French words and 
their spelled form may readily be seen in such a word, for example, as vingt. 
In spite of the fact that this word is composed of five letters, yet its pronun- 
ciation consists of only two distinct sounds—»v and the nasal é [vé]. Further- 
more, if the sound of the word be compared with its represented spelling, 
the only letter in common is the », for the spoken word contains no sound of 
i, nor m, nor g, nor ¢. Similarly, such other words as eaux, yeux, oies, though 
made up of four letters each, are represented in speech by the simple sounds 
[0], [74], and [wa], which have nothing in common with the spelled forms. It 
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is also possible to present a number of other words which, though spelled 
differently, are pronounced the same (tin, tins, tint, tain, teins, teint, thym) 
[té], while on the other hand, others such as (Jes) fils, ‘(the) sons,’ and (Jes) 
fils, ‘(the) threads,’ are spelled the same but pronounced differently. 

It was to prevent and eliminate this frequently occurring discordance be- 
tween the sound and spelling of words that phoneticians began to make vari- 
ous attempts to develop a system of written characters which it was hoped 
would bring about greater conformity and uniformity between the structur- 
al elements of the language. Eventually the alphabet of the International 
Phonetic Association succeeded in winning a considerable number of ad- 
herents to its cause, and today it is the most widely used, and according to 
its adherents, “‘the most highly perfected” of all the Roman alphabets for 
indicating pronunciation. For the purpose of the French language, this al- 
phabet consists of 18 consonants, 3 semi-consonants, and 16 vowels, and in so 
far as possible, the same characters or letters are used as in ordinary spell- 
ing, and have practically the same value. This is the case with the conso- 
nants p, b, t, d, k, g,m,n,l,r, f, v, s, 2, the aspirate h, and the semi-consonant 
w. 


It is the purpose of the present study to make a scientific examination of 
the structural relationship existing between the spelling and the pronuncia- 
tion of words in modern French. As a basis for the investigation, a body of 
material was selected on page 57, line 5 to page 67, line 30 of the Chresto- 
mathie Francaise of Jean Passy and Adolphe Rambeau, 2d edition, 1901. 
From this material there was made a letter frequency count based upon the 
10,000 letters that the above indicated selections contain, and then a sound 
frequency count of the corresponding phonetically transcribed material, 
given on the even pages opposite those mentioned above. 

The resulting Jetter and sound frequency tables follow. 

For the purpose of aiding the reader to orient himself into what, at first 
glance, may look like complicated data, there will be given an explanation, 
first, of the most important features and elements of the letter frequency 
count of Table I, and then, of those of the sound frequency count of Table 
II. After this, the data of the two counts will be analyzed and compared, and 
then the conclusions of the study will be drawn. 


1. In Table I, note that the /etter frequency count is given in its alpha- 
betical order in column 1, and that the same material, rearranged in the or- 
der of frequency, is given in column 2. 

2. Attention is called to the fact that the occurrences studied add up to 
a total of 10,000 letters. 

3. A glance at the frequency count reveals that the most frequently oc- 
curring letter is e, with a total of 1,871 occurrences, and that s is next in fre- 
quency, with an occurrence of 860. Especially note also that k and w show 
no occurrence whatsoever. 
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TABLE I 


LETTER FREQUENCY Count (Galland) 


STRUCTURAL ELEMENTS OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 





(For comparison) 








Order of Frequency English Frequency 
Count 

ee ee 723 DO se acasstacs 18714 Rien coentens 1244 
Bi ocecisicieters/Wiegnae 65 Me Bs ecacardrspasics sia 860 BG doc cienanses ae 894 
eee eee 323 Benes came 802 OS asccsescuee 795 
Metts ceaiieadd 323 eS sc eet area 776 ee 746 
Perccc ete wrscaretas 1871 Bee siercninted 7458 Ris cacraeon 702 
_ Rees: 117 Bei cses cro ticw eee 723¢ fh, Se eee 694 
eT 51 : Sy per rreere 641D Die shavapssaoaixicscseeee 678 
Be piat xaos ae 61 Saran seemr tet 604 le ete one 598 
Sareea renr ea 745 eee 585 Se ree 594 
Res aicaitoswosese 29 ener erator 5185 = arenes 396 
Dtrcd sinacalveraeeel 0 i ere 323F ah, ares 385 
Diss cornices ares 585 ee See eler ett 323 Oe ee eee 315 
Dis siev srs wacsiors 271 BONS sis.csa)asectie 283 Bs Ris 5, ccsmnsrvearatnd 270 
ret 776 | eee 271 7. Serre 251 
RE re 518 i era 147 Se 249 
or 283 eee ce 143 eee 239 
ee cAcetsaorosate 147 SS eee errr 117 _ rs 211 
Bec ceerasneies 604 ee 65 EMBs s cc drcccciens 208 
Dis ieracesuetacneeee 860 __ eee 61 Seer ere 184 
chuck eee 802 ae re | kre 142 
Dib tons iss dp staca hssicat 641 ce ea aiccacasie ee 30 ee 98 
Wiicied ausiaiaws 143 ee ere 29 Ms dace aceon 63 
We oicceccieretaleraisesaiars 0 MN odors sesay icons 25 Ea Ee 18 
Bi 6 essary siavarerses 30 RR erator? 7 Go sccsurcecars 11 
Merton Areas 25 Pe co bccn wear 0 3 8 
Biciaddad cevnanes 7 oe See 0 MS Dickie es cotecioeen 7 

10,000 10,000 10,000 
A also includes: €........ BEE Bin cctiens Be icccceaes 24. 
B also includes: i......... (i Seer t. 
© also includes: 4........ i eee Za 
Dalso includes: d........ eee 2 
E also includes: 6........ Me Wesccin 2 
F also includes: ¢........ 8. 


© Based on Literary text: Riverbank data. 


4. Furthermore, there is indicated at the bottom of the Table, the num- 
ber of occurrences of letters bearing diacritical marks: for example, the e 
frequency of 1,871 includes 231 é’s, 29 é’s, and 24 é’s; the i frequency of 745 
contains 2 #’s and 1 i; the a frequency of 733 contains 38 d’s and 3 4’s; the 
u frequency of 641 contains 4 2’s and 2 @’s; the o frequency of 518 contains 
5 6’s and 2 @’s; and the c frequency of 323, 8 ¢’s. 

5. Also notice that an English frequency count has been given in column 
3, so that anyone may conveniently compare it with the French frequency 
count. 








Bo aieccanciess 463 
ere 61 
" ee re 241 
See renee 60 
° Pe ry 311 
io awa Sunaes 431 
TNS ete nets: 355 
ep 79 
Mit toGa swore 230 
| Ee EES 103 
ae AEE 34 
a eee er 16 
Ros welturaalced 419 
Baia daekwaten 173 
_ SGA 295 
ae eich weal 495 
ere 214 
sand arcwunats 271 
a ner Pete 5 
ss at ed eaters 72 
EE ee 173 
eles claineaaete 160 
Ferrer: 26 
paleo casual 55 
OE carpal wacrdierens 33 
Roe inneeuieeees 264 
Re 562 
Rocce scerueee 505 
Ra fean ccs Santas 20 
eo dich anracated 440 
SEER OT: 108 
A 55 
. Ree 143 
irc aowanistenat 183 
We aaswexasecaun 31 
Dicearsha.vueancee 145 
as sh gba ecadecaane 49 

7280 


A: optional 6 
B: optional 3 
C: optional 11 
D: optional 11 


I; optional 16. 
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TABLE ITI 


PHONETIC FREQUENCY Count (Galland) 


Order of Frequency 


Be oc cwccwcemenes 5624 
a ee meee 5058 
eres 495¢ 
| rer 463 
Bie coca cuncasate 440D 
AN cites nsanceres 431 
: = ene 419 
_ Se 355 
DPMS cise Gieletace nes 311 
S| enero: 2955 
Bs Mocs epee 271 
Beas oo caceeens 264 
Bee isc cxdnawes 241 
MM citi caso 230F 
Me ME Sivweceniea 214 
_ Sere 183 
|| Rt Soe veneer 1736 
De ree, 173 
SE: er 160 
EER e 1458 
See 143 
he cednaivows 108 
i arr 103 
ES ret 79 
ES ry 72 
he is cica cea 61 
Bs he casansccaieer 60 
SOR oid oat oan 55 
OSs skins acnetom 55 
eee ee 49 
Ry acos aces 34 
Ae ade 33 
ME Siasccit ccs 31 
Se res 26 
sc caia nee 20 
Me icccsaeasae 16! 
Sh epee 5 
7280 


E: optional 6 
F: optional 67 
G: optional 3 
H: optional 10 


Phonetic Categories 
1. Consonants: 


Bo iwacanatnes 562 
Dew iccosuaaen 505 
rene 495 
Ere 440 
oe crap ecient 311 
_ en: 295 
Binh 271 
Diencaeesceee 264 
Bribe eae 214 
Re re 145 
Wiss pose wesc mareans 143 
Weis a pcre ocr 103 
ee ere 60 
en auncaielnaaee 34 
Ry ee eee 16 
2. New consonantal signs: 
Wo uicis tars aiecereroe’ 49 
Mivniscaral dcotncitereere 20 
ors oa) tier atecesaperees 5 
3. Semi-consonants: 
ens 173 
iarctocanenae 55 
iasiencs ciesiacurs 31 
4. Fundamental vowels: 
EEE PO Pee 463 
EE RO 431 
Bcaccccaecues 419 
SR ene 355 
icine etaceneracaa 173 
Do vaccenwadees 108 
Bcc ccna 72 
Bs spel aeneouiate 61 
5. Indeterminate vowels: 
Seka 230 
6. Mixed vowel s: 
Me aicratalersrenaesses 183 
eT 55 
ee peered 26 
7. Nasal vowels: 
re 241 
Bi ivcinctsicieaeiens 160 
Bictyancstsonans 79 
WSs wacasaenes 33 
7280 
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The sound frequency count is given in its alphabetical or alphabetical- 
character order in the first column of Table II. The same material has been 
rearranged in its frequency order in the second column, and in the third col- 
umn the same material is classified in the convenient groupings of the pho- 
netic categories: consonants, new consonantal signs, semi-consonants, funda- 
mental vowels, indeterminate vowels, mixed vowels, and nasal vowels. 

1. In Table II, note especially that the same text material gave 7,280 
sound occurrences, in comparison with the 10,000 Jetter occurrences. 

2. Note that the most frequently occurring sound in French is 7, with an 
occurrence of 562, that s is the second in order of frequency, with an occur- 
rence of 505, and that # and pn occur least frequently,—16 and 5 times re- 
spectively. 

3. Notice also that there is given at the bottom of the Table, the number 
of optional occurrences of certain sounds, the so-called “sons facultatifs,”’ 
employed by the authors in their transcribed text: sound 7, with a frequency 
of 562, includes 6 optional r’s; sound s, with a frequency of 505, includes 3 
optional s’s; /, with a frequency of 495, 11 optional /’s; ¢, with a frequency of 
440, likewise 11 optional sounds; k, with a frequency of 295, 6 optional k’s; 
indeterminate e, with a frequency of 230, 67 optional e’s; 7, with a frequency 
of 173, 3 7’s; z, with a frequency of 145, includes 10 optional occurrences; and 
finally h, with an indicated frequency of 16, is seen to include 16 optional 
occurrences. 

Inasmuch as both / mute and / aspirate are universally considered to be 
silent (the difference between the two being that the aspirate / does not per- 
mit the elision of a preceding vowel or permit liaison with it of a preceding 
consonant), Rambeau naturally felt called upon to state his reason for hav- 
ing departed from general practice. He therefore made the following expla- 
nation in the Preface of the Chrestomathie: ‘“‘Contrairement 4 la prononcia- 
tion de la région parisienne ow |’h est complétement muet, nous avons cru 
devoir l’indiquer 4 titre facultatif, qu’il est permis de prononcer ou non.””! 

4. It may also be of interest that Rambeau on another occasion explains 
which part of the book each collaborator is responsible for: “Dans notre col- 
laboration, le choix et la transcription des morceaux ont été faits surtout par 
M. Rambeau; la révision de la prononciation, la notation de l’accent et le 
soin de l’impression sont surtout l’ouvrage de M. Passy.’”” And elsewhere in 
the Preface he makes a statement as to the standard of pronunciation that 
was employed in the transcription of the material: “Le dialecte que nous 
avons choisi, c’est le langage usuel de la classe cultivée de Paris, de |’Ile-de- 
France et des provinces environnantes . . . C’est aussi qu’il est la langue 
maternelle de l’un de nous et celle que l’autre a acquise.’’ 


1 Page xx. 
2 Page x. 
3 Pages xix and xx. 
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Only a very cursory examination of the data of the two counts will be 
needed to reach the conclusion that it will be most difficult to find an effec- 
tive and satisfactory method of comparing the letter and sound frequencies. 
In fact, it will readily be seen that any method whatsoever of comparing 
this material will present difficulties, inasmuch as the /etter frequency is 
based upon the 26 letters of the French alphabet, and the sound frequency, 
upon 37 sound-characters, many of which are totally different from the 
letters. However, an analysis of the counts should reveal a number of ele- 
ments which do not have exact counterparts in both systems, and thus, 
through their elimination, it will be possible to direct the investigation to a 
point or in a direction where a basis for an effective comparison will easily 
be found. 

1. First of all, the three new consonantal signs 3 § pn, may be eliminated 
from further consideration since it is obvious that these sound-characters 
have no exact counterparts in the letter frequency with which they may be 
compared. 

2. Of the three semi-consonants j, w, and y, only w of the sound count 
has its counterpart in the letter count. The j of the phonetics table does not 
represent the same thing as the 7 of the letters, but rather the yod sound 
similar to the y of English yet; the sound-character y is a compound vowel 
and has no counterpart in the letter count. 

Now notice that w occurs 55 times in the sound frequency count, but 
that it does not appear at all in the letter frequency count. The reason for 
this non-occurrence of w in the letter frequency count is due to the fact that 
it is essentially not a French letter, but one that was borrowed from other 
languages to take care of certain words of foreign origin. In essentially 
French words, the sound of w is represented by the spellings 07 and ou. 

3. Likewise it will be impossible to compare the mixed vowels e and ¢ 
as the letter count does not contain their counterparts. And in addition, un- 
fortunately the other mixed vowel, phonetic y, does not correspond to the y 
of the letter count, but really represents the sound of the French u. 

4. It is also impossible to make an effective comparison of the French 
nasal sounds, as no corresponding counterparts exist among the letters. 

5. As in the case of w, explained above, notice that there are no occur- 
rences of the Jetter k in the letter frequency count, even though the sound k 
occurs 295 times in the sound frequency count. The reason for this non- 
occurrence of the letter & in the count is the same as that for the w, namely 
that the letter & does not appear in essentially French words, but merely in 
borrowed words of foreign origin. However, the sound occurs frequently, as 
the sound frequency count indicates, and is represented in spelling by qu, ¢ 
before the so-called hard vowels a, o and u, and by ch in some words of 
Greek origin. 

6. Notice that the sound z occurs 145 times in the sound frequency 
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be count, but that the /etter z appears only 7 times in the letter frequency count. 
fec- This disproportion between the two occurrences is obviously due to the fact 
ies. that the z sound occurrences include all cases of intervocalic s, besides s and x 
ing in liaison. 
is 
cy, At this point of our investigation, the following elements remain to be 
the studied and analyzed as a possible basis for an effective comparison: the 
le- vowels, and the consonants (minus k, z, and h). 
us, 1. A mere glance at the vowels of the two frequency counts will be suf- 
ya ficient to indicate that any attempt to compare the individual sound vowels 
ily with their corresponding letter vowels would encounter serious difficulties 
from the very beginning. This becomes readily evident since there are 
ed twelve sound vowels (eight fundamental, one indeterminate, and three mixed 
rs vowels) in the sound frequency count, but only six letter vowels (a, e, i, 0, 4, 
be y) in the letter frequency count. Obviously therefore, it would seem impos- 
sible to obtain any conclusive evidence by comparing the individual 
it vowels.* 
yt However, it may be possible to glean significant indications from a com- 
d 4 And yet, the percentages obtained by comparing certain individual or-certain natural 
‘| groupings of sound vowels with the corresponding letter vowels, present significant indications 
which may be of prime corroborative value. Following is the summary of this vowel com- 
parison: 
Ws Stic sated 463 letter vowels: percentages: 
Wie: skorsinieaiersicro 61 
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parison of the total number of sound vowels with the total number of letter 
vowels. As the sound vowel group adds up to a total of 2576, and the etter 
vowel group to a total of 4498, the percentage of concordance between the 
sound vowels and the letter vowels is approximately 57 percent,—a very sig- 
nificant indication which may prove to be of prime importance when con- 
sidered in relation with other comparisons. 

2. It will be noted that the sound n occurs 271 times, but that the letter n 
occurs ever so much more frequently,—-776 times. The reason for this dis- 
proportion of occurrence is no doubt due to the fact that many of the Jetter 
n’s have been utilized in the formation of the masals. It will be interesting 
therefore to compare the sum total of the m, n, and nasal sounds with the 
sum total of the m and z letters in order to find out whether the comparison 
may not indicate something significant. 

The sum total of the sound group (m...214,”... 271, masals . . . 513) 
is 998, and the sum total of the letter group (m... 271, .. . 776) is 1047. 
The resulting percentage of concordance indicated by this comparison is ap- 
proximately 95,—a percentage which is not only of the greatest significance 
in itself, but also, as with the case of the vowel comparison above, in the fact 
that it possesses the highest corroborative value for use in conjunction with 
other comparisons. 


The remaining twelve consonants (r, s, 1, t, d, p, m, n, v, f, b, g) were com- 
pared in the same manner, and in every case the comparison indicated that a 
very appreciable percentage of concordance existed between the sound and 
its represented spelling. The following table gives the summary of these 
comparisons: 


sound letter percentage 
Wisceiuceccecs 562 Baccus eMocsess 604 93 
Sxtwccacecwe 505 Er 860 60 
Ri ccisacnalacieee 495 Eicnsexendwnnd 585 85 
_ Senate 440 Recisacwenaean 802 50 
iid cite cane 311 Mec ckie ena 323 96 
Beet aoe seas 264 Whicccrnslaeaisaraaes 283 93 
Rexisaczumnes 214 ET 271 80 
er Oe 271 ess camnceaae 776 35 
Rinicsirapiceckeae 143 Dia cccuin oes eines 143 100 
Piktunwavenes 103 pcrcawe sen nees 117 90 
Di risixnenasel 60 Mesa asiscageectan 65 92 
SEO Oe 34 Ooi citmomteots 51 66 


In recapitulation, it may be said that the method employed in this in- 
vestigation proved to be a most effective one, for it was successful in reveal- 
ing and bringing forth important and significant information bearing 
directly upon the problem of the relationship between sound and its repre- 
sented spelling in the French language. By eliminating the elements of the 
frequency counts which have nothing in common or which possess no cor- 
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responding or exact counterparts, it became possible to focus the investiga- 
tion on the analysis of the characteristics of the remaining elements, i.e., 
of those elements in which common factors were evident. It was for this 
reason that 16 of the 37 sound-characters of the sound frequency table were 
deliberately excluded from general comparison; although it should be men- 
tioned that in a couple of instances one or two of the characters were utilized 
in a supplementary manner for the special purpose of corroborating certain 
inconclusive relations. The characters eliminated were the following: three 
new consonantal signs, three semi-consonants, three mixed vowels, four nasal 
vowels, and three consonants, k, 2, and h. 

Of the 21 remaining sound-characters, the 12 sound consonants were com- 
pared with their corresponding letter counterparts. The results of these com- 
parisons were highly significant, inasmuch as the percentage of concordance 
between them was found to be quite appreciable in every case: 7, 93; s, 60; 
1, 85; t, 50; d, 96; p, 93; m, 80; m, 35; v, 100; f, 90; b, 92; and g, 66. 

In the case of the vowels, a cursory examination was sufficient to indicate 
that nothing conclusive could be gained by attempting to compare the 
individual vowels, inasmuch as there are 12 sound vowels, but only 6 letter 
vowels. However, it was suspected that a comparison of the total sound 
vowels with a total letter vowels might possibly bring forth indications which 
would have an important corroborative value. This proved to be the case, 
and a very appreciable percentage of concordance was evidenced in the re- 
sults of the comparison of the 2576 sound vowels with the 4498 letter vowels, 
—a percentage of 57. 

In the same manner a comparison was made of the sound group (n, m, 
nasal vowels: 998) with the letter group (m, m: 1047), and here likewise, an 
unusually appreciable evidence of concordance was indicated,—a percent- 
age of 95. 

Then a group comparison of greater magnitude was made between the 
total occurrences of the 21 sound-characters, 5714, and those of the corre- 
sponding letters, 9378. Here likewise a very appreciable percentage of con- 
cordance was indicated: 61. 

Finally, the total occurrences of the 21 sound-characters, 5714, were 
compared with the total occurrences of all the sound-characters of the sound 
frequency count, 7280. The percentage was found to be 78, or in other 
words, that the 21 sound-characters having counterparts in the letter fre- 
quency make up 78 percent of the entire sound-character total. 

In the same manner, it was found that the total frequency of the letter 
counterparts of these 21 sound-characters, 9378, was approximately 94 per- 
cent of the whole letter count. In other words, this means that the 21 sound- 
characters having counterparts in the letters, utilized 94 percent of the 
10,000 letters of the frequency count. 

From the analysis and comparisons of the material, the following con- 
clusions may be drawn: 
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1. That there is an appreciable concordance among 78 percent of the 
sound occurrences, and that this concordance occurs and falls in the group 
consisting of 94 percent of the letter frequency count. In other words, there 
exists an appreciable concordance among 5714 of the 7280 sound-character 
occurrences, and this concordance is distributed among 9378 letters of the 
entire 10,000 frequency count. 

2. That a complete absence of concordance exists in 22 percent of the 
sound occurrences, and that the condition occurs and falls within the group 
consisting of 6 percent of the letter frequency. In other words, there exists a 
complete lack of concordance among 1566 sounds distributed among 622 
letter occurrences. 


Final Conclusion 


This detailed analysis of the elements of the two French frequency 
counts makes clear and evident that, with the lone exception of v, there is no 
perfect concordance between sound and spelling in the modern French 
language. Furthermore, the results of the present investigation lead us to 
hazard the belief that if similar analyses were made of other modern lan- 
guages it would be revealed that varying degrees of disharmony between 
sound and spelling exist in all of them. 

If this general statement needs supporting proof to make its import 
clear and evident beyond contradiction, if it needs exemplification, then let 
us imagine a period in the history of a race when no written form of language 
existed, but when exchange of ideas was carried on by the spoken word 
alone. And let us further imagine that there appeared on the scene some 
ingeniously minded individual who succeeded in inventing and putting into 
use a system of written characters, such as for example, the present pho- 
netics system. Obviously the utilization of such an instrument under these 
conditions would make possible a perfect representation of the sounds of the 
language, with the result that at this particular moment there would be a 
perfect concordance and uniformity between sound and spelling. 

Now let us prepare for the next step in this hypothetical investigation by 
imagining the passage of a considerable period of time, for example, three or 
four centuries or more, and then let us examine the condition of the language 
in order to ascertain whether the original and perfect structural concordance 
between sound and spelling has been retained in its original state of per- 
fection. 

It is undoubtedly dangerous to speculate on what may happen in any 
event, yet if we base our speculations upon what has actually happened in 
the past, and furthermore, if we take cognizance of the accepted truth, that 
everything in life, even a living language, is subject to, and continually 
undergoes change, then it is reasonable for us to expect to find that the orig- 
inal concordance that had existed between sound and spelling in this 
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hypothetical language, has broken down, and that the general structure of 
the language bears evidence of wear and tear, just as our investigation has 
shown to exist in the modern French language. And furthermore, it would 
likewise be reasonable for us to find evidences to indicate that the grammari- 
ans and lexicographers of that language had ingeniously patched up and re- 
paired the rents and tears in its fabric, in practically the same manner and 
in the same measure that the French grammarians and lexicographers have 
done with their own language. In truth, no other result should be expected, 
or could be expected, for it is axiomatic that when a variable is employed in 
conjunction with a constant, whatever else may happen, the resultant will 
always contain and retain vestiges of variability, or in other words, as 
Sainte-Beuve has aptly and wisely expressed it: Tel arbre, tel fruit. 





Things to Put into French Grammars 


WILLIAM LEONARD SCHWARTZ 
Stanford University, California 


(Author’s summary.—A rule for the gender of English words used in French; how to translate: 
‘fon the radio’’; the syntax of titles of literary works; a new “‘mute ‘h’”’.) 


Y WAY of introduction to the notes which follow, I need to refer the 

reader to an article by Professor C. H. Bissell entitled “Some Things 
that Ought to Be in French Grammars,” published in this Journal, in 
March, 1938 (Vol. XIII, pp. 447-453). Here, my colleague presented no less 
than seventeen usages inadequately treated in intermediate lesson-books 
and most reference works, and at the close of his survey invited other 
teachers of French to come forward with similar suggestions. 

1. My point of departure for the few notes which I have made was the 
observation that the English word “High School,” used as a neologism in 
the French text of two outstanding lesson books, had been put in the mascu- 
line gender.' Although French people always have to ascribe a gender, ac- 
cording to their lights, to all the foreign words which they may use as nouns, 
I have never found a grammar which gives rules for the guidance of the 
foreigner in this matter. The topic does not even appear in Hubert Pernot’s 
Le Genre des substantifs en francais, Didier, 1930. But since the French 
population in English-speaking countries borrows heavily from the English 
language, we in America would often speak more idiomatically if we were to 
follow their example.” 

Under these circumstances, I decided to consult the competent authori- 
ties of the Office de la Langue Frangaise (18, rue de L’Abbé-de-l’Epée, Paris, 
V). This non-commercial institution, founded on the initiative of the late 
Ferdinand Brunot and his friends, is purely consultative: “il donne son 
avis, il recommande. A plus forte raison ne saurait-il formuler une régle 
générale.”’ Thus, if I could ask the Office for a decision on the gender of the 
word “school,” I was obliged to submit for its approval a rule of my own 
about the gender of nouns borrowed from the English language. In 1934, 
with Prof. Gabriel Bonno, I had framed a formula for the use of my stu- 
dents, which I therefore brought forward. Since this rule was given the ap- 
proval of the Office in a letter from M. Maurice Schéne, the General Secre- 
tary, dated July 28, 1938, I quote: 


1J. B. Tharp, Nous Autres Américains, Harper & Bros., 1936. (under the editorship of 
E. A. Méras), p. 3 and passim; O’Brien and Lafrance, First-Year French, Ginn & Co., 1939, 
p. 117, and passim. This book was read in galley proof by Prof. A. Morize. 

2 Consult also “Le Genre grammatical des substantifs en Francais-Canadien empruntés 4 
l’anglais,” by Ernest F. Haden and Eugéne A. Joliat. P.M.L.A., vol. tv, 3 (Sept. 1940), pp. 
839-854. 
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English words accepted in French are generally masculine, unless related to women: le bluff, 
le grape-fruit, les blues, le jazz, le ferry-boat, le cake, le plum-pudding, le sweater, le home, le 
magazine; but la nurse, la nursery, la star, la garden-party. 


English words which you need to use incidentally may take the gender of their French equiva- 
lents: dans la 44° Street, la Bank of England; unless they sound like some French word and 
follow that gender: Fr. le store(blinds) gives you “le bookstore.” 

According to the above rule, “high school” might be masculine on the 
analogy of its French equivalents, “lycée” or “collége.’”? However, etymo- 
logy also acts as a determining factor, as is shown by this passage from M. 
Schéne’s reply: 

Il ne semble pas que la question doive se poser en France du genre du mot anglais school 
introduit dans une phrase ou expression frangaises. I] sera évidemment au féminin, genre 
appuyé par l’usage de son doublet francais école et par le latin originaire schola.* 

The following illustrations of “high school” in the feminine come from 
French writers who apparently do not consider that the American school is 
the equivalent of the lycée, or who believe that the accompanying adjective 
cannot change the gender of the noun which it modifies: 


Le collége, qui est une école secondaire correspondant 4 peu prés 4a la ‘‘high school” 
américaine. Gilbert Chinard, Scenes de la vie francaise, p. 66. 


La “‘High School” correspond a peu prés 4 |’Ecole Primaire, Etienne Gillon, ‘(Quand une 
Université américaine ne parle que le francais.” Les Nouvelles Littéraires, August 5, 1939, 
p. 6, note. 


Parmi les “‘gradués” de la Virgil Junior High School d’hier jeudi se trouvait M. Ralph 
Flood . . . Courrier du Pacifique, San Francisco daily, February 6, 1940. 

2. Another item to be put into grammars is the French translation of the 
expressions ‘‘on the radio” or “‘on (station) XYZ.” But first of all, a small 
matter of history. Wireless communication was developed in France under 
the name of la T. S. F., as everyone knows. It is less generally known how- 
ever, that when entertainment began to be broadcast and receiving sets 
appeared on the market, the words “radio” and “‘radiola” were introduced 
in France as the registered trade-marks of the products manufactured by 
the present R. C. A. corporation and its subsidiaries. The broadcasting sta- 
tions licensed in France by these interests still enjoy the monopoly of this 
name, e.g.: Radio-Paris, Radio-37, Radio-Lyon, Radio-Luxembourg, etc. 
But with the passing of time, la radio, the more musical word, is rapidly re- 
placing the term la T. S. F.”, so appropriately satirized by Duhamel as “la 
téhessef.”’ 

Examination of Paris newspapers shows the following constructions, all 
translatable by the English preposition “‘on,” to be in current use: 


(a) To speak on or over the radio; parler 4 la radio. Sir John Simon a prononcé hier soir 
a la radio, un important discours. 

(b) On the Eiffel Tower, on station XYZ, on XYZ; a la tour Eiffel, au poste XYZ, 4 XYZ. 

Au poste de l’Ile-de-France le 1/4 d’heure du “‘Journal.” 


*It is a pleasure to thank the office for its reply and for its gracious offer of further 
assistance with any other questions submitted. 
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(c) On XYZ, on a wave-length of 1230, i.e. with the sense of broadcast over the facilities 
of XYZ; sur XYZ, sur une longueur d’onde de 1230. Cf. from a time-table of news broadcasts 
quoted from Le Temps: 

Emissions du Centre d’informations; 

1° Sur tous les postes émetteurs francais 

2° Sur Radio-Paris 


The French language press in America shows a tendency, under English 
influence, to confuse construction (b) and construction (c). But it is quite 
logical that the preposition ‘‘on’”’ should be rendered ‘‘4”’ when it merely 
indicates a point on the dial of a receiving set, and “‘sur” only with a more 
technical meaning. There is also an analogy between the sentences: J’ai 
entendu ce pianiste 4 Paris and Je l’ai entendu au poste de |’Ile-de-France, 
or, in America: au poste XYZ, 4 X YZ. French stations, like others abroad, 
either bear geographical names, such as Montpellier or Paris-P. T. T., 
which can be construed without the article, or appellations like Radio-Paris, 
a proper name, and la Tour Eiffel, le Poste Parisien, |’Ile-de-France, which 
take the article because compounded with common nouns. But any dif- 
ficulty with the article can be avoided by employing the words ‘“‘au poste” 
before the name of a station. 

3. In his treatment of the agreement of words with titles of books, plays, 
etc., Professor Bissell suggests that the French, though a logical people, 
would not carry their logic to the point of writing: ““Les Corbeaux’’? Je ne 
les ai jamais lus. Although I agree that in reply to such a question, a French- 
man would probably answer orally: “Je ne l’ai jamais lu”; I have many 
examples which show that these agreements are observed in print. Those 
which I quote are all later than the middle of the XIXth century: 

Les Lettres de mon Moulin, quand Hetzel les mit en vente, en 1870, passérent 4 peu prés 
inapercues dans la foule des livres. Georges Beaume, Les Lettres de mon moulin d’ Alphonse 
- Daudet, 1929, p. 121. 

Aréne ne confesse-t-il pas lui-meme que les Lettres ne lui appartiennent pas, et que leur 
authentique auteur est celui qui les a signées. Ibid., p. 114. 

Il suffit de lire les Fleurs du Mal—et de les lire 4 haute voix!’ Alphonse Séché, Vie des 
Fleurs du Mal, 1928, p. 119. 

Quelques mois avant la publication des Fleurs du Mal, Madame Bovary, déférée aux tribunaux 
... avait été acquittée. Ibid., p. 156. 

Les Chatiments sont trés attendus et trés annoncés partout, et particuliérement en Angle- 
terre. Un journal anglais que je viens de lire les annonce aussi. Victor Hugo, letter of May 3, 
1853, in his Poésie, tv, p. 475, Ollendorf, édition de l’Imprimerie nationale. 

Je viens de lire les Chétiments. Qu’ils sont bien nommés. . . . Letter of Emile Deschanel, 
November 29, 1853. Ibid., p. 508. 

Les Chatiments se popularisaient dans le public qui ne les connaissait guére. Ibid., p. 503, 
an editorial comment (Jules Simon?), 1910. 


4. Finally, may I draw general attention to the fact that the name Hit- 
ler has today lost its “aspirate ‘h’”’ almost everywhere in France? The 
Revue de Paris (cf. the November, 1939, number), is almost alone in print- 
ing “de Hitler’ in its pages. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


. REPORT OF ANNUAL MEETING OF 1940 


THE Executive Committee of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers held 


y its twenty-first Annual Meeting in Boston on December 26 and 27, 1940. 

y President Pitcher called the meeting to order at 7:45 on Thursday evening, December 26. 
ul The entire membership of the Committee was represented, although five delegates were absent. 
# Dean Doyle replaced Professor Beardsley, Miss Lindquist was represented by Professor Purin, 
L, while Dr. Blancké, Dr. Holzwarth and Professor Young sent written proxies. 


A copy of the minutes of the 1939 Annual Meeting having previously been furnished to 
: each member of the Executive Committee, and having appeared in the March 1940 issue of 
’ the Journal, it was voted to dispense with the reading of these minutes, which were accepted 





1 without reading and placed on file. The Secretary then read his annual report on the work of 
- the Federation, which was accepted with thanks and placed in the permanent records. This 
’ was followed by the financial report of the Treasurer, who stated that the income to the Federa- 


tion from the Modern Language Journal for the year 1940 had exceeded that of the previous 

year by about $150.00. The Business Manager of the Journal then read his financial report. 
; Both these reports were accepted with thanks and placed 6n file subject to verification by the 
; Auditing Committee. They are published in this issue of the Journal. As auditors President 
Pitcher appointed Professor Fitz-Gerald and Mr. Milwitzky. 

The Managing Editor made a most interesting report which was accepted with apprecia- 
tion, and it was voted to have it printed in part in a subsequent issue of the Journal. 

The Business Manager reported that, in spite of the crisis now confronting the modern 
foreign languages, the decreased number of teachers in the field, and the loss of nearly all for- 
eign subscribers, the subscription list of the Journal was increased during 1940 by approxi- 
mately 400. This was due in part to the active work of several of our affiliated associations in 
seeking new subscribers. We were also informed that there had been a considerable falling off 
in the volume of advertising in the Journal on the part of the publishing houses, due to a de- 
creased sale of foreign language textbooks, and a total loss of advertising from the European 
steamship lines. The increase in the price of paper has further added to the cost of publishing 
the Journal. 

The Business Manager also reported on the plans for the publication of the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary Number to appear in January 1941. A discussion followed regarding the fiscal 
year and the volume year. In order to make the volume year coincide with the subscription 
year it was voted that Volume XXV, known as the Twenty-fifth Anniversary Celebration 
Volume, extend from October 1940 through December 1941—a total of eleven numbers in 
this volume instead of the customary eight. Hereafter the volume year, the subscription year 
and the fiscal year of the Journal will coincide, extending from January 1 to December 31. 

Sketches for a Federation seal were passed around by the Business Manager and discussed 
by the members. The Committee finally agreed upon one design which will appear henceforth 
on the front outside cover of the Journal. 

Professor Schwartz of Leland Stanford University was present to discuss the advisability 
of revising and reprinting the pamphlet entitled “Vocational Opportunities for Foreign Lan- 
guage Students,” published by the National Federation. It was voted to reprint 1,000 copies 
of this pamphlet as revised by Professor Schwartz, for sale to individuals and for free distribu- 
tion to Placement Bureaus and other agencies where it is felt that this pamphlet will do the 
most good. 
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Under the heading of “‘Old Business” reports of various committees and individuals were 
heard as follows: 

1. Mr. Pitcher reported on the successful meeting held in St. Louis in February 1940 
under the joint auspices of the American Classical League and the National Federation. The 
program of this annual gathering in the Department of the American Association of School 
Administrators of the N.E.A. was printed in the December 1940 issue of the Journal. 

2. Dean Doyle, as Co-Chairman with Professor Beardsley of the Coordination Commit- 
tee, reported at length on the organization and plans of that committee. It was voted that his 
report and that of Professor Beardsley be accepted and published in the Journal. It was further 
voted in this connection that the Managing Editor write in a subsequent issue of the Journal 
an editorial entitled, “What the National Federation is Doing”, and that a number of reprints 
of this editorial be made for distribution. 

3. The Secretary read a written report by Miss Lindquist, Secretary of the National Com- 
mission on Cooperative Curriculum Planning, which told of the work of that Commission, with 
which the National Federation is affiliated. Professor Purin, also a member of that body, supple- 
mented her report. This Commission, consisting of 20 national organizations of teachers, was 
formed “to promote the interests of the respective subject fields of these various organizations 
and to join hands for the study of a curriculum organized in terms of the needs and interests of 
children and youth.” The Commission will publish shortly a report of its work. Our Executive 
Committee voted to contribute $25.00 to the Commission for the year 1941, and an amount not 
to exceed $50.00 toward the railroad fares of Miss Lindquist to attend meetings of this body 
during this period. 

4. A committee under the chairmanship of Dr. Blancké made a lengthy report on the 
advisability of holding biennial sessions of the Executive Committee. Following discussion it 
was voted unanimously to continue to hold annual meetings as provided for in the Constitution 
of the Federation. 

5. The Secretary reported on the question of incorporation of the Federation. The report 
was accepted with thanks and placed on file. 

6. Mr. Milwitzky gave a report for his committee which had been appointed to consider 
the question of financial aid to Professor Fife and his committee in the publication of the “An- 
notated Bibliography” and to Professor Tharp for work on the “Abstracts.” It was voted not 
to participate in these two projects, and at the request of Mr. Milwitzky his committee was 
discharged with thanks for its work. 

7. A report was offered by Mr. Pitcher on the meeting held in Milwaukee on July 1, 1940, 
during the summer gathering of the N.E.A. Under the auspices of the National Federation a 
very interesting and well attended program was put on by the Wisconsin State Modern Lan- 
guage Association. We are especially indebted for the success of this meeting to Professors 
Purin and Berkowitz. 

8. Mr. Milwitzky gave a report of progress on the joint program to be sponsored by the 
American Classical League and the National Federation at the February 1941 meeting of the 
American Association of School Administrators to be held in Atlantic City. The account of 
this session will be published later in the Journal. 

Items of ‘‘New Business” included the following: 

1. It was voted to reimburse Professor Tharp in the amount of $10.00, which sum was paid 
by him to Mrs. Clara B. King for work done by her on the “Abstracts” printed in the May 1940 
issue of the Journal. 

2. It was agreed that the National Federation should participate as usual in the summer 
meeting of the N.E.A. This gathering will be held in Boston early in July next, and it was 
voted to ask the New England Modern Language Association to sponsor a program under our 
auspices at that meeting. 

3. In answer to a request from the national fraternity of Phi Delta Kappa, asking us to 
appoint a committee of experts to collaborate in the publication of a Dictionary of Educa- 
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tion, it was voted that Professor Reinsch undertake this cooperation and that he select the 
members of his committee. 

4. A vote was passed to continue the presentation, in joint session with the American 
Classical League, of our annual program at the winter gathering of the Department of the 
American Association of School Administrators in the N.E.A. Professor Purin was appointed 
chairman of a committee of 3 representing the National Federation to collaborate with the 
committee of the American Classical League in preparing the program for the February 1942 
meeting. The sum of $100.00 was appropriated as our share of the expense of this joint enter- 
prise. 

5. It was voted to incorporate into the By-Laws the following paragraph: “In voting by 
mail there shall be a time limit of thirty (30) days from the date of the ballot, during which 
the ballots may be received by the Secretary and counted as legal. A majority of the ballots 
cast by a quorum of members, as provided for in the Constitution, shall constitute a vote.” 
This provision shall be stated by the Secretary in connection with each mail ballot sent out. 

6. It was voted that Dean Doyle be authorized to organize a program of interest to teachers 
of modern foreign languages, under the auspices of the Federation in cooperation with the 
M.L.A. at its next annual meeting in Indianapolis. 

The session was adjourned at 1:00 o’clock on the morning of December 27 to reconvene 
at 9:30. 


* * * 


The adjourned meeting of the Executive Committee was called to order by President 
Pitcher at 9:30 A.M. on December 27. 

Dean Doyle read a set of resolutions presented by him and adopted at the annual meeting 
of the Association of the Middle States and Maryland on November 23, 1940. It was the sense 
of our Committee that we heartily endorse these resolutions together with the report of the 
Managing Editor, and it was voted that both reports be printed in the Modern Language 
Journal. A committee of two consisting of Professor Reinsch and Mr. Milwitzky was appointed 
to draw up a resolution, protesting on behalf of the National Federation the report of a special 
committee appointed by the American Youth Commission of the National Council on Educa- 
tion and published in pamphlet form under the title “What the High Schools Ought to Teach.” 
It was also voted to send copies of our protest to each of the constituent groups of the National 
Federation. 

A report drafted by Professor Young, Chairman of a committee appointed last year to 
consider a different method of compensating the Business Manager of the Journal, was next 
considered. His report proposes either a percentage basis or a commission basis of compensa- 
tion to the Business Manager and the Managing Editor, together with the allocation of a fixed 
per cent of the net revenue accruing from the publication of the Journal to promotional work. 
After these three items have been provided for, the balance of the net revenue is to go to the 
Secretary-Treasurer’s office for Federation expenses. 

After full discussion of this report, it was voted that the report be acknowledged with 
thanks and that we investigate carefully the possibility of applying the plans proposed by 
Professor Young. The Secretary was asked to prepare for presentation at the next Annual 
Meeting a table in percentages, for the 5-year period from 1936 to 1940, of the amounts of 
the net revenue distributed to the Business Manager and the Managing Editor, together with 
the amounts needed to finance the work of the Federation during this period. 

Tn answer to a proposal from the C. W. & S. Association that a different set-up of officers of 
the Federation be adopted, it was decidedly the sense of the Executive Committee that we 
do not change the present set-up unless the development of plans for promotional work would 
seem to make a change desirable. 

Professor Fitz-Gerald, Chairman of the Committee on Federation Membership and Dues, 
made a lengthy report on the matter which has been before the Executive Committee for sev- 
eral years past. He offered the following proposal: “Your committee proposes that membership 
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in the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers shall be open to all members of the 
profession and to all other interested persons and learned societies; that the annual dues for 
such membership shall be $2.00, and shall entitle the members to receive the official organ of 
the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, the Modern Language Journal.” 

After lengthy discussion it was voted to accept the report of this committee; that the price 
of the Journal be a uniform rate of $2.00 to all subscribers (with the proviso that this arrange- 
ment does not affect agencies); and that this action go into effect January 1, 1942, subject to 
acceptance by the C.W. & S. Association. 

A vote was passed that the President appoint a committee to study the question of pay- 
ment of railroad fares to the Annual Meeting of the Executive Committee of the four delegates 
from affiliated single language associations. This committee, composed of Professors French 
and Méras and Mr. Milwitzky, is to report at the 1941 Annual Meeting, and if the report is 
favorable and is accepted by the Executive Committee, the action will go into effect at once. 

It was voted to tender the President of the Federation reimbursement for money expended 
by him out of his own pocket in connection with the work of the Federation during his term 
of office. 

The Auditing Committee reported that the financial reports of the Treasurer and of the 
Business Manager had been carefully checked up and had been found to be correct in every 
detail. : 

By unanimous vote the present officers of the Federation were re-elected for the year 1941. 
Adjournment took place at 1:00 o’clock. 
Respectfully submitted, 
CHaRLEs W. FRENCH, Secretary 


TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 1940 
Permanent Fund 
December 16, 1940 
U. S. Postal Savings Bonds as per attached statement from 


First National Bank, Boston, Massachusetts................ $6,000.00 
Checking Account 
Receipts 

ee I I oo oie cc dcccacaw nee dascuncie cca secs $1,318.65 

Dec. 27, 1939 Check from Prof. del Toro—Refund on R.R. fares to 1938 
I 50d canncic Gna aauectas ¥ie-souniee ses 8.61 
Feb. 16,1940 Check from A.A.T.I. for St. Louis Meeting.............. 10.00 
Feb. 23,1940 Check from A.A.T.G. for St. Louis Meeting............. 10.00 
Feb. 26,1940 Check from A.A.T.S. for St. Louis Meeting............. 10.00 
Mar. 1, 1940 Check from A.A.T.F. for St. Louis Meeting............. 10.00 

Oct. 15,1940 Check from Business Manager—Profits from Journal, 1939- 
ee Sere eee er eee EEE rT rer 500.00 

Nov. 18, 1940 Check from Business Manager—Balance of profits from 
 icinicnchacdsasidoweannasivvawas 372.67 
Nov. 27, 1940 Refund on account of St. Louis Meeting................ 44.51 
$2,284.44 

Expenditures 

Dec. 28, 1939 R.R. fares of delegates to Annual Meeting in New Orleans.. $ 619.98 
Dec. 28, 1939 Expenses of Annual Meeting......................005. 1.3 
Jan. 12,1940 Check to Miss Lindquist—St. Louis Meeting............ 100.00 

Jan. 18, 1940 Expenses of delegates to Annual Meeting of Fédération In- 
MOURA, TIRE TIE nang os onc cc ceccce cies 51.50 


Feb. 19, 1940 Check to Miss Lindquist—Sec.-Treas. National Commission 
on Cooperative Curriculum Planning................. 
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MEETINGS OF ASSOCIATIONS 


Mar. 9, 1940 Stationery and printing—Secretary’s office.............. 
Mar. 21, 1940 Check to Miss Lindquist—R.R. fares to meeting in Chicago, 


ino ns sitive aaah menhaacean cau medeiehicnch del cea tena 24.75 
June 1, 1940 Check to First National Bank, Boston—Care of Bonds in 
CT Ora ne eee y 5.00 
June 29,1940 Salary of Secretary-Treasurer....................200405. 200.00 
Mae, TE, Fe Te i oo ois eas cccncicneneniccssnes 1.00 
Oct. 15,1940 Expenses of meeting in N.E.A., Milwaukee.............. 9.05 
Oct. 15,1940 Check to Miss Lindquist—R.R. fares to meeting in Chicago, 
RE ie ere rer pee ere ee ere ree 22.95 
Oct. 28,1940 Dues to World Federation.......................2.55. 25.00 
Nov. 30, 1940 Check to N.E.A. for 18,000 “Personal Growth Leaflets”... . 135.00 
Nov. 30, 1940 Express charges on same................000e cece ee eees 5.87 
Jan. 1-Dec.16 Expenses of Secretary’s office—Clerical assistance, stamps, 
a rik cccdkscdctsoserutenpacesannsnene 30.30 
$1,293.15 
Dec. 16,1940 Balance on hand in Checking Account.................. 991.29 
$2,284.44 
Respectfully submitted, 


Cuar.Les W. FRENCH, Treasurer 
The above report was audited by us and found to be correct. 
Signed: J. D. Frtz-Geratp (Chairman) 
WILLIAM MILWITzky 


First National Bank of Boston 
December 16, 1940 

National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Boston University 
685 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Attention—Professor Charles W. French, Treasurer 
GENTLEMEN: 

We hold as of this date in safe keeping for your account $6,000 United States Registered 
Series B Savings Bonds due November 1, 1946, Nos. M296711B and M296950/4 inclusive, 
at $1,000 each, registered in the name of the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers. 

Yours very truly, 
L. H. HouGHTon 
Assistant Manager 


BUSINESS MANAGER’S REPORT FOR 1940 


MOopDERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
Cash Receipts and Disbursements for 12 Months Ended 


June 30, 1940 
Receipts 
a re ee $ 100.00 
Advertising received from last year........ 2.2.00... 0.00 c cece cece eeeees 160.00 
I insides cscidnie dencdvae ones $1,796.73 


Less: Accounts receivable: 





Bruce Gaarder....................... 
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SR eee ne ne 
DIENER de ccnccicdictonccuca 25.00 $121.00 
Cash received from advertisers. ................cccccccecsees $1,675.73 
Cash received from subscriptions.........................44. 5,675.93 
Cash received from sale of back nos........................0- 112.98 
So ocsnescnessdnvadpiiencewendaas 24.01 7,488.65 
ela girded bk Sw uk hip Ann dais hinind Gadi ealetea ena ae $7 , 748.65 
Disbursements 
eee 4,587.14 
a 200.00 
ok os a is ania dak wk malian ecenae 200.00 
ed oo ade ry haat alls andl a atte Acacias 255.00 
he ain oan Sindadudatannceaenekiews 121.16 
a fia Care wigs a. 4-0-0 Secksk. a wielva Be enone wentariRudaatae 157.60 
i i aida hast dliedlan ee aia ieee Gama 114.67 
ce a ealaras crave os ss iilicdi ala Sardvale hen raleleaisagubom were wsls 4.42 
ie oe cca, ise ald Abadaneausbddcia Weeloeraton 5.51 
i Sl vans Buea dawn wavedks 7.37 
Return postage and prepaid post-cards....................... 12.44 
I 56 oo add acerninn de besa balndivindend ewes 1.13 
REESE Sere aE erent eee er eee rane arenes 80 5,667.24 
Ra ea cui ea wea on yah kn vib wake eRaE Edie seCeeRaENeeN $2,081.41 
ces a re oranda cslesen ig eiaa bo ayaid east, Soll ON ov eee 100.00 
> ik ul ap rsa sehr to idk RA eich wai A $1,981.41 ’ 
Summary of Profits 
Patten —"Diaiaee Ramenas Pemmmel” .... 5. ccc cece ccccccccssces $1,981.41 
Pam" eee PUIG VOGRIIIREG” ogo ic cae ccc cccccceeces 73.16 
De 21.75 
ED Pe Ee rere Or $2,076.32 
Résumé 
i aa aca Shinty: curd ue tasuten Rata Nas OS a sardine ee a ee Ove $2,076.32 uf 
re $1,038.15 : 
EER Eee ee 872.67 : 
i i ok balan edimn cand +ee eae mee 147.21 : 
Profits—Central West & South M.L.A.................0..00005 18.29 ; 
$2,076.32 $2,076.32 
Respectfully submitted, 


FERDINAND F. D1BARTOLO 


Business Manager 


The foregoing report of the Business Manager has been audited and found to be correct. 
Signed: J. D. Frrz-Geratp (Chairman) 


Wru1ram MILwitzky 
December 27, 1940 
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Reports 





COMMITTEE ON THE PLACE OF 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


To the Executive Committee of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers: 

I have the honor to submit the following report: 

In accordance with the authorization granted at the last annual meeting, I asked Professor 
W. A. Beardsley to act as co-chairman on the Committee on the Place of Modern Foreign 
Languages in American Education and am happy to say that he found it possible to accept. 
A copy of his report accompanies this report. Professor Beardsley has taken responsibility for 
developing state committees and has carried on a great deal of correspondence with them. 
The work of forming these committees is now approaching completion. 

My own activities have been devoted to developing the “Language Leaflets” series. Addi- 
tional “Leaflets” were published during the year to bring the number issued up to eight. 
Nos. 9 and 10 are now almost ready and I hope to have them available for distribution at the 
meeting. The business manager of the Modern Language Journal has been kind enough to take 
over the sales of copies of the “Leaflets.” Distribution from my office has therefore been largely 
on a complimentary basis. Early last summer copies of all “Leaflets” available were sent to 
approximately 1,000 school superintendents and other educational officers, as well as to editors 
of educational and other periodicals, newspapers, libraries and the like. A total of twenty-five 
thousand copies of the “Leaflets” have now been printed and, except for the supply now in the 
hands of Mr. DiBartolo or myself, distributed. 

During the year the American Association of Teachers of French made an additional con- 
tribution to the fund of $75, making the total contributed by that association $100. The re- 
mainder of the fund was contributed by the National Federation of Modern Language Teach- 
ers, which appropriated $250, and the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, which 
contributed $150. With the publication of Nos. 9 and 10, available funds in my hands will be 
so smal! that we cannot look forward to publishing more “Leaflets” or in fact reprinting more 
than a few of those already published, without additional resources of some kind. I should 
like to continue to add to the “Leaflet” series if at all possible, as all reports indicate that they 
have been well received and have been found useful. 

A financial report of the year’s operations accompanies this report. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Henry GrATTAN Doy_e, Chairman 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, “LANGUAGE LEAFLETS” 














Receipts: 
inci kenneenenechexewwene Wee $317.61 
Elizabeth Calloway (sale of Leaflets)...................0.0020000- 15.00 
Ferdinand DiBartolo (sale of leaflets)......................0000- 35.83 
Ns ons cine penicnnknrnndavseucane cavum 75.00 
Sn ee eae en re ee er oy $443.44 $443.44 
Expenses: 
es ies Adare dren ee see iuee eee staal $180.31 
*Postage, express, telegrams, telephones........................-5 52.08 
$232.39 $232.39 
inne ea dna hekie ce hedenade keh ke ele e seen $211.05 


* (To postage item add $6.20 received in stamps and coin and expended for postage.) 
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SOURCES OF SUPPORT 





SSE NE EE LE ME LL IO Ce NE EOE T MPT OTT TNC $250.00 
a A og os ob occa ssn Ken nisl vidicleleninGimrelins eimime sions 150.00 
Am. Assn. of Teachers of French (1939, $25.00; 1940, $75.00).................. 100.00 

es 85 a Si eth ray son clea es Sa Riah apie a ahaa retin Power aera $500.00 


DISTRIBUTION OF ‘‘LANGUAGE LEAFLETS” 
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2000 
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12/1/40 | 12/1/40 |12/1/40|12/1/40 
2000 | 2000 
12/23/40|12/23/40 
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December 10, 1940 
To the Members of the Executive Committee, National Federation of Modern Language Teachers: 
GENTLEMEN: 

May I report on my part of the work of the Committee on the Place of Foreign Languages 
in American Education, of which I have been Co-Chairman with Dean Doyle since early sum- 
mer. He has had charge of choosing pamphlet material, putting it through the press, and then 
seeing to its distribution. This has, of course, been markedly successful. I have been in charge 
of organizing committees of language people for each of the states of the Union, these com- 
mittees having the local function of disseminating well-founded information on all questions 
pertaining to the study of languages, of working as much as possible through the newspapers, 
magazines, the radio, clubs of all sorts for the encouragement of interest in languages and for 
the prompt rebuttal whenever false statements are noted in regard to the languages. 

At the present time I am glad to be able to report formation of committees in 42 such 
localities. New York City and Upper New York were made separate committees for obvious 
reasons; the New York City group has been particularly interested, and I expect some definite 
results when the committee aims have become more definite. The District of Columbia organ- 
ized a committee under Miss Emilie White, and here again I expect good results. 

There still remain eight states unorganized, though by the time this report reaches the 
Committee I expect several of these states to complete organization.* There have been many 


* Two additional states so reported. 
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unexpected as well as many expected causes for delay in making up these state lists. In two 
cases letters were sent to individuals as proposed chairmen for their states, and it was learned 
only one or two months later that they were on leave of absence. In one case such a letter was 
forwarded to various addresses in South America. In still other cases the person addressed 
showed no interest in the proposed committee aims, declaring that no such work would be 
fruitful in that locality. In some cases in the Far West interest was either non-existent or con- 
fined to one city. In still another instance such committee work was thought to be superfluous 
and to overlap work done already by the AATF, AATG, AATS, AATI. 

However, it is obvious that in most states cooperation was spontaneous and hearty. Inter- 
est was immediately felt, and our great handicap was that we could not propose an immediate 
and a more definite goal for committee efforts. Dean Doyle and I should be very grateful for 
suggestions from members of the Executive Committee as to quite definite programs to be 
proposed shortly to these committees. At present the state committees exist, are willing to 
work, but feel somewhat lost without further guidance from headquarters. 

It is obvious that committee work cannot be the same in all parts of the United States. 
The needs of the community must always be considered as of paramount importance. What 
can be done in New England is naturally somewhat different from what can be done in Nevada 
or Montana. The technique of accomplishing something to the advantage of the community 
and of the language interests must therefore be expected to varyfrom state to state. We can only 
suggest the several ways of reaching the public that have proved of use in various localities 
and in various circumstances. Mention has already been made to all state chairmen of the 
possible use of the radio, press, magazines and clubs in our program, but it has to be left to 
the individual locality to choose its own methods. 

Dean Doyle and I propose to write up a few pages of suggested techniques, as observed 
by us or as remarked by our correspondents elsewhere. We had hoped to provide some sort of 
exchange of experiences between members of these committees in one part of the United 
States and those in other parts. Such an exchange of opinion and experience would be of great 
value, but it must start with the local committees trying any technique and any experiment 
they wish in their several communities and then reporting to us the results obtained. It is of 
course too early for many such reports as yet. 

Dean Doyle and I propose further to send to all committee members a bibliography of 
useful articles in magazines and press to help the language position. I have a collection of a 
fair number of such articles, and should welcome any additional data as to title, author, con- 
tents and source of articles found useful by members of the Executive Committee. In this 
connection it is a matter of congratulation to note the publication of a very successful pam- 
phlet by Professor Zeydel, editor of The Modern Language Journal; this pamphlet was issued 
in conjunction with the N.E.A. and received wide and deserved approval. 

Of course all important steps in organizing these state committees were taken with the 
approval and cooperation of Dean Doyle. Help has been offered and welcomed from many 
sources, too many to name in detail at this point. I should mention, however, the considerable 
work done by Dr. Esther J. Crooks of Goucher College who has helped notably in biblio- 
graphical research and in suggestions for club activities. 

This work by the state committees has just begun. Another year should show some very 
fruitful results if committee efforts are encouraged. There is no reason why Dean Doyle or I 
should have any greater part in obtaining these desired results than any other person in our 
organization, whether a member of the Executive Committee or a member of one of the 
many state committees. What we really want to accomplish we can accomplish, but it must 
be by united effort, united purpose and toward a single visible goal. 

I shall await any instructions from the Executive Committee. 

Signed 
WiFrepD A. BEARDSLEY 

















‘“What Others Say—”’ 








LANGUAGE STUDY! 


THE DECLINE and fall of the study of the classics in American secondary schools and colleges 
has had an effect so unfortunate as to be disastrous. It has deprived the present generation of 
American youth of the best possible opportunity to get an understanding of our contemporary 
economic, social and political problems through learning something of their origin and history 
as well as of their earliest manifestations in the life of the Western world. Almost everything 
which takes place in human life or in human history has happened before, not once but many 
times. It is the environment which differs and not the moving causes of human ideals and 
human conduct. One who really wishes to get a sound and scholarly viewpoint from which to 
look at our modern problems with intelligence must read and reflect upon the writings of those 
great philosophers and humanists who first discussed these problems and their causes. Out- 
standing, of course, are Plato and Aristotle. It is literally astonishing, as one turns their pages, 
to find how accurately they appreciated the human forces which have always been and still 
are at work among civilized men, and with what illumination and insight they discussed and 
evaluated these forces. It was the thought and the interpretations of Plato and of Aristotle 
which gave to our Western civilization its foundation and which, when taken over and given 
new interpretation and application by St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas, ruled the 
thought of the Western world for centuries. 

It is recorded of Boethius that at a time when it had become rare for even the leading men 
in Rome to learn Greek, he acquired a mastery of that language. This attainment proved of 
momentous importance not only to the lifework of Boethius himself but, through that life- 
work, to the whole body of students in western Europe during the centuries that followed his 
death. Boethius devoted himself to the study of Plato and of Aristotle and the philosophies 
that arose after them and from them. It is this fact which gave to him the literally enormous 
influence which he so long exercised.” 

Similarly, it is of vital importance for the student of today, particularly in the United 
States, to be able to read and to speak at least one foreign language. Otherwise, he must be 
sentenced to that intellectual isolation which is as fatal to excellence and to breadth of view 
as is economic and political isolation to a world of prosperity and of peace. Translation into 
English can do much, but it is a far cry from Plato’s Republic in the original Greek to Benjamin 
Jowett’s superb English cr from Kant’s Kritik der reinen Vernunft to Edward Caird’s scholarly 
interpretation of that work. 

It is some three hundred years since French began to displace Latin as what may be called 
the common denominator language of Europe. French held this position until the present world 
chaos began to develop. English had been succeeding French to a considerable extent as the 
second language, particularly in Asia and in Africa. Under present conditions we have English, 
French, German, Italian and Spanish competing for the mastery. Were it at all practicable, 
it would be well if the educated American were able to use them all, but that amount of knowl- 
edge and skill must be reserved for the very rare student. At Columbia University the vital 
importance of language study has always been recognized and provided for. The first professors 
of Greek and Latin, of French, of German and of the Oriental languages were appointed in 
1784, when the newly named Columbia College took the place of King’s College in the Province 
of New York. The first professor of Italian, the famous Da Ponte, was appointed in 1826, and 
the first professor of Spanish in 1830. Although the classics were taught in King’s College, 


1 From the Annual Report of President Butler of Columbia University for 1940, pp. 28-30. 
* Helen M. Barrett, Boethius: Some Aspects of His Times and Work (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1940), p. 35. 
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whose program of studies followed closely that of Queen’s College, Oxford, the first professors 
bearing distinct titles in the field of ancient and modern languages were only appointed after 
the reorganization of Columbia College under the terms of the Act of May 1, 1784. In this day 
and generation, the Maison Frangaise, the Deutsches Haus, the Casa Hispdnica and the Casa 
Italiana are the outward and visible signs of the very great and very practical interest which 
the University has in the study of these modern languages and their literatures. Each one of 
these buildings is an active center of language study, and each has rendered and is rendering a 
very great service not only to Columbia, but to the intellectual life of the nation. 


CULTURAL SUICIDE! 


In nts address before the American Association for the Advancement of Science in Philadelphia 
early this week, Mr. Walter Lippmann placed himself among those who perceive a close rela- 
tionship between the dilemmas and dangers in which our Western civilization is now enmeshed 
and the current tendencies in American higher education. Like Messrs. Hutchins and Adler, he 
sees only evil in the virtual disappearance of the classics and the substitution of “the elective, 
the eclectic, t1e specialized, the accidental and incidental improvisations and spontaneous 
curiosities of teachers and students.” 

Mr. Lippmann also suggests that the pragmatist tendencies are at bottom an attempt 
to evade the “deep, disconcerting issues of the nature of the universe and of man’s place in it 
and of his destiny.” 

That there is a relationship between these issues and the older education, which was rooted 
not only in the liberal arts and humanities, but also in theology, should be immediately appar- 
ent. The essence of what is called Western culture has arisén from the special concepts of God 
developed among the Hebrews, the special concepts of man and of the natural universe de- 
veloped among the Greeks, the special concept of the law and the state developed among the 
Romans, and the harmonization and elaboration of all these in medieval and modern thought. 

To deny this is to deny the existence of any such thing as a Western culture. But this, as 
Mr. Lippmann points out, is precisely what many victims of the new pragmatist education do 
deny. Perhaps, then, he might have gone on to say that our civilization is being destroyed not 
so much by an attack from without as from within by a form of cultural suicide. 

For, except in terms of traditional Western culture and its special values, it would be 
difficult to find any logical fault with the totalitarian ideology, or any sound reason for resist- 
ing it. It is sometimes argued that the purpose of the new education is to adapt the student to 
the industrial age in which he must live and that to this process classical education is a hin- 
drance rather than an aid, or at best superfluous. But if the machine has supplanted man as the 
measure of all things, then again it is by no means clear that we shall be able to devise any 
more sensible way of meeting the problem of the machine age than the way the Nazis them- 
selves have taken. Nor is there any point in describing the Nazis and their deeds as “barbarian” 
unless we mean by it something like what the Greeks and Romans meant by the word. They 
used it to designate peoples who did not share the Graeco-Roman culture. 


From an editorial in The Washington (D. C) Post, January 2, 1941. 








Notes and News 





LANGUAGE ARTS CONFERENCE 


THE SECOND annual Language Arts Conference, representing the English, Modern Language, 
Classics and Speech departments of Northwestern University and of West and North Chicago 
suburban high schools, will be held on March 29, in Scott Hall, on Northwestern’s Evanston 
campus. This year, Professor Thomas A. Knott, of Michigan, will deliver the keynote address 
on “Language and its Use.” Teachers from the West and North suburban schools are espe- 
cially invited to hear Professor Knott and to participate in the group discussions following his 
address. 


CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH TO MEET COMMUNITY NEEDS! 


A coursE in Spanish which breaks sharply with the traditional has been developed by Guy E’ 
Smith, head of the language department, and the instructional staff in the Yuma (Arizona) 
Union High School, of which Laurance T. Rouse is principal. Because many Mexican children 
in Arizona come from Spanish-speaking homes, three courses have been developed. One is a 
three-semester course in conversational Spanish (not open to Spanish-speaking pupils), which 
follows an exploratory one-semester course in general language and which is designed to meet 
the conversational needs of “the merchant, the clerk, and the farmer in their contacts with 
Spanish-speaking customers and employees.” A compilation of the vocabulary used in the 
vicinity of Yuma comprises the basis of conversational Spanish. Mr. Smith says, “The extent 
of variation from the average textbook Spanish is both surprising and revealing to the compiler, 
who has lived in the Southwest all his life.”” A parallel three-semester course in Spanish litera- 
ture is offered to Spanish-speaking youth. Major emphasis is laid on composition and on 
reading for comprehension. A traditional college-preparatory course in Spanish completes the 
offering. 


1941 MEETING, ASSOCIATION OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHERS OF THE 
CENTRAL WEST AND SOUTH 


THE ANNUAL meeting of the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West 
and South will take place at the Drake Hotel in Chicago on April 18, 19. 

The order of the various meetings will be the same as that of the two preceding years. On 
Friday, April 18, there will be a business meeting in the afternoon, and in the evening the 
dinner, with fine entertainment promised by the Local Arrangements Committee. On Satur- 
day, April 19, will occur the General Session in the morning, followed by the luncheon at noon, 
and sectional meetings in the afternoon. 

The officers and sectional chairmen have worked hard to arrange good programs, and the 
various committees are working to perfect every detail for your comfort and convenience. 
A considerable number of book, map, and movie companies will have interesting exhibits. The 
Drake Hotel is giving its usual 100% cooperation. It rests now with you, the members, to 
make the meeting a success by attending in large numbers. This is a critical time for language 
teachers and we should all support our organizations to the fullest extent. 


Ruts R. MAXwELL 
President 


1 From The School Review, December, 1940, page 731. 
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A CORRECTION 


THE NAME of the secretary of the French Section of the Association of the Central West and 
South was erroneously given on page 226 of last December’s issue. The reference was to Miss 
Louise E. Bentley, the head of the French department of the Hughes High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Her sister, Miss M. Julia Bentley, who was mentioned in the same issue, page 223, as a 
member of the Joint Committee of the American Classical League and the National Federa- 
tion of Modern Language Teachers, is head of the Latin department in the same school. 
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Foreign Languages in School and Life by Epwtn H. Zreypet. Personal 
Growth Leaflet No. 117, The National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Leaflet of 16 pages 3X5, 1¢ each in minimum order of 25 
copies, cash with order. 


There is no small significance in the fact that the N.E.A. invited Professor Zeydel to 
prepare this booklet in this educational series. As a language teacher of many years of experi- 
ence, a Guggenheim fellow, and at present managing editor of our most representative of 
foreign language teaching periodicals, The Modern Language Journal, Professor Zeydel is 
eminently the one to do such a presentation of our cause. There is reassurance here for Doubt- 
ing Thomases, sound sales talk for pedagogs who have hard-boiled administrators to convince 
of their availability, good ‘‘dry” powder-and-ball for the Faithful who are militant and who 
wish to charge the ranks of the Unbeliever. Language teachers—old, new and prospective— 
should buy these ‘‘seedlings” in quantity and drop them in good aerial warfare style into terri- 
tory where they may take root and flourish. 

James B. THARP 
Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Saint Exupéry, ANTOINE DE, Vol de Nuit. Edited by E. M. Bowman. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1939. Price, $1.00. 


Vol de Nuit is a stirring narrative of the joys and sorrows of airplane flight by night. The 
author, an experienced pilot, won immediate success with this little novel of only eighty pages: 
he was awarded the Prix Femina in December, 1931. An American film version of it has also 
won high distinction. 

The story of devotion to duty as exemplified in Riviére, chief of the airport at Buenos 
Aires, raises him as well as subordinate characters in the novel to heroic heights. He was work- 
ing desperately hard to keep the chain of night flights from Patagonia, Chile and Paraguay 
from being broken. Delays by the pilots were never excusable. “Il faut les pousser, pensait-il, 
vers une vie forte qui entraine des souffrances et des joies, mais qui seule compte. L’>homme 
était pour lui (Riviére) une cierge vierge qu’il fallait pétrir.” 

At the headquarters in Buenos Aires two of the night mail planes have already arrived 
safely, but word has come that the third plane of pilot Fabien has crashed during a storm in 
the Andes; however, the European plane which has been waiting to take off leaves on schedule. 

Some scenes are amazingly vivid; for example, the visit of Fabien’s wife to Riviére’s 
office during the hours of anxious waiting for her husband’s return. Also, the fight of the pilot 
against the storm is a gripping story of human struggle. Many passages are of rare beauty and 
are remarkable examples of realistic description. 
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Professor Bowman traces in the Introduction the life of the author as aviator, novelist 
and journalist. He also gives a critical opinion of the book and its place in contemporary 
French fiction. A Preface by André Gide follows a Note on the Development of Commerical 
Aviation. The Preface is an exceedingly interesting analysis of heroism as portrayed in the 
narrative and also contains an interpretation of the author’s style. A Questionnaire and the 
Vocabulary complete the make-up of the book. Helpful notes are found at the foot of the page. 
A single misprint was discovered in essense (for essence), page 5 line 11. 

Vol de Nuit is an excellent specimen of contemporary France fiction which will interest 
American youth because of its terse style, its fascinating story, and the opportuneness of its 
theme. The edition of Professor Bowman is heartily recommended as a valuable reading text 
in modern French. 

LESTER C. NEWTON 
Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts 


AVELINE, CLAUDE, Baba Diéne et Morceau de Sucre. Edited with introduc- 
tion, notes and vocabulary by R. J. Quinault. New York: D. C. Heath 
and Company. Price, $.80. 


It has been my unvarying experience as a reviewer of text-books to find that all editors 
claim that their particular book is ‘‘different.”” Sometimes it is, painfully so; usually there is 
very little “difference” of any value to be noted. Baba Diéne is certainly different, and I believe 
valuable for younger students of French, especially those addicted to the comic and adventure 
strips of our newspapers. 

Briefly, Baba Diéne is of the exotic colonial, international and pseudo-scientific genre. 
There is an infinitely learned M. le Président who has perfected liquids capable of changing 
individuals of one race and color group to another. This is how the little negro boy Morceau de 
Sucre comes to be entirely white, appallingly different from his friends of this remote French 
colony of blacks. Of course there is mystery; there is very real whimsy; there is the inevitable 
happy ending when all is resolved, and black is black and white is white. Incidentally, at the 
end M. le Président agrees to take practically the whole colony to Paris to demonstrate the 
marvel of his discovery. 

All this sounds very bad, especially to one who has maintained the sanctity of thought 
material in text-books. Yet, oddly enough, the style is remarkably good; there are no preten- 
sions in its scientific nonsense; and I should imagine that young readers would read it, enjoy 
it and learn French. What more can we ask? 

WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY 
Goucher College 


SKINNER, LAURENCE HERVEY, Quinze Conteurs. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1940. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Professor Skinner has accurately cited his aim and his achievement in this book as 
(Preface, p. iii) ‘‘to offer a considerable number of stories of such diversity of interest and ap- 
peal as to form a well balanced collection, and . . . to present an editorial treatment which 
. . - Will permit the intermediate student to enjoy the action and the style of the narrative.” 

His diversity is unquestioned; plenty of old favorites are here along with much material 
new in the editorial field. Daudet appears in Matire Cornille, but also in Le siége de Berlin. 
From Guy de Maupassant we have Le bonheur, but also L’infirme and La rempailleuse. Paul 
Aréne is welcome in Les haricots de Pitalugue, Lemattre in Charité, Bazin in Le testement du 
vieux chogne and Vigny in Laurette. There is straight narrative in Tamango and in L’attaque du 
moulin, whimsicality in Le prix de pigeons and Pitalugue, tragedy in Le remplagant and Law- 
rette. 

Generally the stories are unabridged, with footnotes for words outside the Vander Beek 
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list. All stories are analyzed for vocabulary, with satisfactory arrangement secured. These 
analyses are all included and can be studied by interested technicians. 

There are about 250 pages of text, 40 of exercises of several diverse natures, and an end 
vocabulary of about 3500 words. I can find no effort to develop literary allusions or back- 
ground. Occasionally a footnote will explain without saying much: lard, small coin; /éovile, 
a wine; Pardieu, an interjection. All this is true, but not very satisfying. Misprints are very 
rare (vigeur, p. 183) and unimportant. 

In short, this book is entirely sound as an intermediate reader, longer than most and 
up-to-date in vocabulary treatment. I should have preferred more literary explanation, es- 
pecially where stories are chosen which are decided variants of the author’s style. I must say, 
however, that the student gets an ample supply of good French reading in Professor Skinner’s 
extensive reader. 

WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY 
Goucher College 


APPELT, E. P., and HANHARDT, A. M., Deutsches Leben. Ein volkskund- 
liches Lesebuch. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1940. Cloth. Price, $1.20. 


“Deutsches Leben” is intended to give the students of the third and fourth semester 
classes a picture of the present day life, thought, and work of the German people. The authors 
pursue this purpose by a skillful combination of two devices: a description of the cultural 
background written by themselves, and a selection of literature relating to the special subject. 
In five chapters they deal with ‘“‘Das deutsche Land und seine Bewohner,” “Die deutschen 
Mundarten,”’ ‘“‘Das deutsche Dorf,” ‘Das deutsche Bauernhaus,” and “‘Brauch und Sitte.” Ex- 
cept in the second chapter, the division mentioned above is used. Twelve pages of photo- 
graphs surpass by far the illustrations usually offered in textbooks, and present a special at- 
traction to the student. 

The book is highly commendable. One main objection, however, must be raised: the title 
“Deutsches Leben” is misleading. The book deals almost entirely with rural life; only oc- 
casionally is the life in a small town touched on. So the reader may get the impression that 
Germany is such a country of peasants as Denmark and Norway. This might have been a 
necessary restriction for lack of space, and the publishers would certainly deserve credit for 
editing a book on a similar basis to present the development of the city and its influence on 
German culture. 

The descriptive narratives of the five chapters give an excellent survey of the subject 
matter. A few statements may be questioned, e.g. the “‘cloudless sky” of North Germany 
(p. 3) and the classification of Beethoven as an “‘Oberdeutscher” (p. 7). The article on “Brauch 
und Sitte” is particularly instructive and entertaining. The style is fluent and appropriate 
for the second year. An unnecessary Fremdwort such as “Import” (p. 1 line 25) should be re- 
placed by “‘Einfuhr”; on page 6 line 25 it should read: “Fest besteht er auf seinem Recht”; 
and the verb “‘brauchen” must take ‘‘zu” before the infinitive (p. 51 line 28). 

The selection of literature, aside from two weak poems (pp. 24 and 62), is fortunate; 
Hesse’s, Rosegger’s, and Brandenburg’s contributions are especially good illustrations. In 
Paul Ernst’s material I should like to suggest correcting his permanent misuse of “‘wie”’ in- 
stead of “‘als” after a comparative. This is highly confusing to our students, as is his flair for 
the inversion after “und” in order to emulate an old-fashioned style. 

Special care has been taken with the vocabulary, which aims to be complete and consists 
of 87 pages as compared with 97 pages of text. (““Lebensraum” is now usually translated 
“living space”; “gemiitlich” is “sentimental” rather than emotional.”) One of the two identi- 
cal maps, both political, should be replaced bya physical one. A list of 30 Aufgaben is added and 
may be used for written reports. 

HEINZ GURADZE 
Drury College, 
Springfield, Missouri 
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MAUTNER, FRANZ H., Johann Nestroy und seine Kunst. Vienna: Otto Lo- 
renz Verlag. No date. 


Nestroy has not fared well at the hands of most critics and literary historians. To how 
many of our candidates for the Ph.D degree in Germanics is he anything more than a shadowy 
name, somehow associated with the perhaps equally vague figures of Raimund and Bauern- 
feld? And yet as a writer of farce, as a master of satire, and as an actor Nestroy occupies a 
peculiarly important position in German literature. Egon Friedell goes so far as to call him the 
greatest, and even the only philosopher that Vienna has produced. 

Dr. Mautner’s excellent monograph gives a clear, incisive analysis of Nestroy’s technique 
both as actor and as playwright and a well-reasoned evaluation of his place in German litera- 
ture. By means of quotations from contemporary criticism, newspaper notices, and comments 
of theatergoers, the author not only makes Nestroy and his Vienna seem very real but also 
furnishes a basis for understanding the local problems which confronted the dramatist. 

Nestroy was aware of the tragic gulf between himself and the Vienna world which was his 
public, but the very fact of his being of and yet apart from his world is the heart of his satire. 
Of Nestroy’s brilliant acting Dr. Mautner remarks that one did not have the impression that 
‘fes agiere da oben einer der witzigsten oder weisesten Menschen aus der Mitte des Volkes, 
sondern einer, der stets in einer gewissen Distanz von ihm verweile und so seine Fehler und 
Schwichen scharfer und grausamer sehe.” The paradoxical position of the dramatic satirist 
is that he is dependent upon the good will of that public which is the object of his satire. 

Of the approximately eighty Nestroy plays the monograph carries at least brief mention 
of some twenty. Of these roughly a third are treated in some detail, with Der Talisman re- 
ceiving the most thorough study. 

The most valuable and original portion of Dr. Mautner’s work is the section dealing with 
Nestroy’s humor, particularly the ‘“‘Wortspiel.”” Examples are given of the various types of 
word-play and attention called to the effectiveness of each as a dramatic device. In examining 
some of the finer subtleties of Nestroy’s use of language Dr. Mautner puts very neatly the 
difference between the humor consciously achieved by some characters through the manipula- 
tion of words and unconsciously by others: ‘“‘Die im Leben Uberlegenen spielen mit ihr 
(Sprache)—scherzend, angreifend, vernichtend—und sie spielt mit den Dummen und Schlech- 
ten, sie spielt ihnen mit.” 

Dr. Mautner vigorously rejects the view that Nestroy is significant principally as a fore- 
runner of Anzengruber’s sociocritical realism. He claims for Nestroy a firmer and more endur- 
ing position than Anzengruber’s, a position based not only upon his humor and consummate 
mastery of language but also upon his startling insight into human character, and his skill in 
reproducing a realistic milieu. If we accept Dr. Mautner’s definition of a ‘‘Komédiendichter’ 
as one for whom comedy is not a side-line but the very center of his work (thus eliminating 
from consideration the authors of Der zerbrochene Krug, Weh dem, der liigt, and Der Biber pelz) 
then it is not difficult to concur in his estimate of Nestroy as ‘‘der grésste deutsche Komédien- 
dichter schlechthin.” 

T. C. DuNHAM 
Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio 


HEMMINGHAUS, EpcarR H., Mark Twain in Germany. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1939. Price, $2.25. 


No appraisal of Mark Twain’s significance as a literary phenomenon of the past century 
would be complete without a knowledge of his enthusiastic reception in the non-Englisb- 
speaking countries of Europe. This volume has accumulated and organized practically every 
important scrap of information regarding the American humorist’s sensational reception in the 
German-speaking lands of Europe. The author has been prudent in not attempting to evaluate 
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the influence of Mark Twain on German literature. This restriction has enabled him to con- 
fine himself with scholarly limitation to an examination of the interest which Mark Twain 
aroused in the readers and critics of German-speaking countries from 1873 to 1937. The task 
proved formidable enough, but the author has accomplished it with great skill, clarity and com- 
prehensiveness. Although we shall occasionally differ from Mr. Hemminghaus in this review, 
we shall not deviate from our opinion that he has done a splendid piece of work. 

In the comprehensive discussion of Engel’s adverse criticism of Innocents Abroad we miss 
the quotation of such choice gems of Engel’s vitriolic pen as ““Ungeheuerlichkeit,” “‘Unver- 
schamtheit,” ‘“‘Indianerrohheit” and “vollkommene Unbildung,” which unmistakably betray 
the vigorous emotional resentment of the German critic. ‘“‘Almost scathing” (p. 19) does not 
seem adequate as a description of Engel’s attitude. Nor does this reviewer feel that Engel’s 
history of American literature has a ‘‘decidedly sympathetic approach” (p. 25), since even its 
second edition, in 1897, doubts ‘“‘ob eine Literatur, die tiberhaupt erst seit wenigen Jahr- 
zehnten anfangt unabhangig von der englischen sich zu entwickeln, schon fiir eine geschichtliche 
Darstellung geniigendes Material liefert. . . . ” Similarly, in the résumé of the Austrian critic 
Schénbach’s criticism of Innocents Abroad, the reader would understand more clearly what it 
was about Mark Twain that puzzled the serious German mentality, if this unusually well- 
balanced critic’s exact words had been quoted: ‘‘Dem deutschen Leser wird bei Mark Twain’s 
Biichern auch noch Eins fehlen: die Atmosphire feinerer Bildung.” (Deutsche Rundschau, 
March 1886, p. 433.) The author has, to be sure, quoted Bleibtreu’s description of Mark Twain 
as ‘‘an uncultured, superficial cad” (p. 88) but Bleibtreu is as bitter as Engel toward the humor- 
ist, and is therefore not a reliable critic, hence the above quotation from Schénbach more 
nearly represents cultivated German opinion of that time. However, the author of this volume 
wisely draws upon favorable and unfavorable comment alike to give us a balanced view of 
German critical opinion of Mark Twain, and succeeds in demonstrating that bitter attacks, 
like the early ones on Innocents Abroad, were quite the exception. 

In the summary of Thaler’s important article it is probably an understatement to say 
that Thaler’s dislike of Twain was aroused chiefly by the German “‘deification” of the Ameri- 
can (p. 42). That there may also have been considerable fraternal jealousy in this Austrian’s 
criticism appears from his petulant remark that not even a German author had ever experi- 
enced such a rousing reception in Vienna as Mark Twain received (Die Gegenwart, 1899, pp. 
376 ff.). Thaler furthermore shows distinct personal animus when he offers the extremely 
doubtful comment that the American accepted the honor “‘with ironical politeness.” This 
critic’s animosity toward Mark Twain sprang from his utter inability to understand the 
American brand of humor, which had the uncultivated audacity to laugh heartily at Twain’s 
Western-American “‘bloody jokes.” 

For the sake of completeness this volume should probably have mentioned the very favor- 
able comparison of Mark Twain with Wilhelm Busch in Hanns Heinz Ewers’ “‘Fiihrer durch 
die moderne Literatur’ (1906) and the sterling defence of Twain during the plagiarism conflict 
which raged around ‘‘Js Shakespeare Dead?” in 1909 (Das Literarische Echo, July 15, 1909, p. 
1461), both excellent examples of mature German critical opinion. 

One cannot praise too highly the complete and accurate summary of Schénemann’s 
criticism of Mark Twain (Chap. v1). This chapter demonstrates irrefutably that the great 

German critic was a consistent defender of Twain. The reviewer attaches greater importance 
than the author to Schénemann’s repudiation of a possible Freudian motive in Van Wyck 
Brooks’ interpretation of Twain’s work, but notes with satisfaction the author’s emphasis on 
Schénemann’s complete repudiation of the assertion that Twain was “unliterary.” It is to be 
regretted that a scholarly, critical study such as Schénemann’s, to which this volume devotes 
twenty-seven pages, produced “‘little in the following years to show that they (i.e., Schéne- 
mann’s conclusions) did act as a spur to productive effort” (p. 123). 

The author does not believe that criticism of Mark Twain within Germany was colored 
or influenced in any respect by National Socialist ideas in the years following 1933. The large 
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number of centennial appreciations in 1935 seem to prove beyond doubt the deep German 
affection both for the humorist and for America. This at a time when scarcely a kind word was 
appearing in the American press about Germany. Hence the ‘‘marked falling off since 1933” 
(p. 144) of Mark Twain sentiment in Germany almost certainly has no connection with three 
allusions, between 1910 and 1933, to a possible Jewish element in Mark Twain’s family origin. 
The evidence of anti-Semitic feeling toward Twain is so meager and flimsy that it might well 
have been omitted entirely from this volume. In fact the author demonstrates clearly that the 
“falling off” of interest began as early as 1926 (p. 123 ff.), when the National Socialist move- 
ment was still outlawed and without great influence. Further proof that no decline in Mark 
Twain interest in Germany had even a remote connection with anti-Semitic fanaticism is the 
excellent article on him in the latest edition of Meyer’s Konversationslexikon (1939) and the 
further fact that he is listed in the sixth edition of the Volksbrockhaus (1938). Furthermore, 
ample evidence that Twain’s popularity in Germany is far from dead is found in the biblio- 
graphical lists at the end of this volume, where five Mark Twain publications in Germany 
since 1933 are recorded, to which this reviewer might add that the months since the printing 
of this study in 1937 have witnessed the publication of at least nine additional Mark Twain 
volumes, three of which reached their 51st, 75th and 79th editions respectively in 1939. 

The conclusion is inescapable. Mark Twain is still being printed, read and admired in 
Germany. Mr. Hemminghaus has given us an extremely complete, well documented and inter- 
nationally important volume, and on this subject his work is positively definitive. 

CLEMENT VOLLMER 
Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina 


HaAGBOLDT, PETER, The Teaching of German. New York: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1940. Price, $2.40. 


Since undeserved superlatives are too often applied by undiscerning reviewers to publica- 
tions of mediocre quality, I choose to employ the more dignified pumas in discussing Pro- 
fessor Hagboldt’s recent book—a work of real merit. 

In a comparatively small space, the author has succeeded in producing an admirable book 
on methods which promises to become, for years to come, one of the “‘standard” works in 
methodology. It is conceived and organized primarily as a classroom text to be used in teachers’ 
colleges and by departments of German in college and university courses with students pre- 
paring to teach that language. 

Having used the volume successfully with graduate students in a methods course this 
summer, the reviewer can recommend it to every teacher in the language field. He will find 
therein an incisive critical appraisal of all important psychological and linguistic principles 
underlying the teaching and learning of foreign languages with practical applications to class- 
room problems and situations. 

Some of the definitions are quite original and, to my knowledge, formulated for the first 
time: ‘The degree to which the learner pronounces correctly sequences of sound in oral and 
silent reading largely determines his ability to understand by ear” (p. 106). . . . “Reading 
ability defined in general terms is the skill to interpret correctly, quickly, and with ease the 
written or printed symbols of a given document” (p. 109). . . . “Speaking ability may be de- 
fined, then, as the skill to use with adequate pronunciation and perfect understanding a spe- 
cific number of units of speech according to accepted standards” (p. 162). 

It is evident that the author is thoroughly familiar with every significant publication in 
the language field—be it a book or an article. He gives a careful analysis of the Coleman, Fife, 
Henmon, Purin, and Wood reports, with references to and citations from other American as 
well as non-American authors, e.g. C. H. Handschin, Cole-Tharp, Eduard Prokosch, John 
Dewey, Walter Kaulfers, Henry Sweet, Hans Strohmeyer, Harold E. Palmer, Michael West 
and scores of others. 
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One cannot but admire the skill with which an immense mass of material has been lucidly 
organized into eleven distinct and compact chapters. Each chapter is a masterly piece of work: 
concise, clear, practical. At the end of each chapter are given bibliographies of important 
books and articles pertaining to the topic treated in the chapter. There are also excellent sug- 
gestions for classroom discussions and student reports. The appendix presents special bibliog- 
raphies on each topic; e.g. on Political History, Literary History, Cultural Readers, Tests, etc. 

In short, The Teaching of German is a worthy companion volume to Hagboldt’s Language 
Learning which was so highly acclaimed upon its appearance, here as well as abroad, some 
five years ago. It is a truly great contribution to the literature on modern language teaching in 
general and the only available up-to-date work dealing specifically with recent developments 
in the methods of teaching German. 

C. M. Purin 
University of Wisconsin Extension Division, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Worsy, SAMUEL, A., Easy Spanish Readings and Conversation. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1940. Cloth Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


This work is designed for use in a beginners’ course as early as the third or fourth week. 
The book reveals a skillful and experienced hand. The material, carefully adapted to the 
linguistic limitations of students at such an early stage, becomes progressively, and only 
gradually, more difficult, ‘following the course of the average grammar text.” The imperfect 
and preterite do not appear at all throughout the first half of the book, and the subjunctive 
is entirely omitted. Only one or two new grammatical principles are included in each of the 
units of reading material, and these are explained and illustrated with examples in an appended 
section. The author painstakingly restricts the construction of the language of his text to those 
grammatical principles previously presented for study. He has, likewise, exercised care in his 
selection of words and idioms, determining his choice on the basis of the Keniston list. 

Despite these compulsions of vocabulary and sentence structure, to which Professor 
Wofsy adheres so rigorously, his thirty, very diversified chapters, each two or, at most, three 
pages in length, manage to make entertaining reading. His readers will laugh often. Except 
for a number of primarily informative lessons dealing with one or another aspect of Spain or 
Spanish America, most of his chapters are humorous in tone. They range from puns, quips, 
and amusing little incidents related by the author himself in the early sections of the book, to 
simplified versions of selections from well-known literary works like Espinel’s Marcos de 
Obregén and Nervo’s charmingly mordant En mi tierra. 

Professor Wofsy’s book can indeed be read by the most elementary students for whom he 
has intended it. And there is every reason to believe that they will read it with pleasure. 

BERNARD LEVY 
College of the City of New York, 
New York City, N.Y. 


Witxins, LAWRENCE A., Quinito en Espafa. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1940. Price, $1.30. 


This text for beginners in Spanish, is planned to develop reading ability. 

Grammar is introduced as needed and in very simple terms. The lessons are well graded 
as to difficulty with much repetition of vocabulary. A thorough memorizing of vocabularies 
will be necessary for facility in comprehending successive portions of the reading material. 
Each reading lesson is followed by questions in Spanish upon the part of the story just read. 
Each lesson includes abundant exercises, which in many cases are quite ingenious, and in some 
of them aid from the teacher will be needed. The grammar work and exercises really form the 
major part of the book. An occasional set of True or False statements concerning the preceding 
reading lesson is introduced to test the student’s comprehension of the story. 
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Translation from English is rarely required, except in short phrases dealing with idioms 
and expressions of common usage found in the story. Periodically come lists of English words 
for which the Spanish equivalents are asked and lists of Spanish words for recall exercises. 

The story of Quinito relates the vacation journey of two Spanish boys from Astorga to 
Madrid and return. A donkey and a dog accompany the boys. The adventures along the road 
will hold the interest of adolescent students to the end of the story. Occasional paragraphs in 
English give interesting geographical and historical information concerning cities through 
which the boys pass. 

The ratio between exercises and reading matter classifies Quinito as definitely a work book 
and not merely a reader. This text is distinctly a new departure for the author of several books 
which have done splendid service under the old methods. 

The treatment of grammar is quite adequate to the needs of each lesson and the appendix 
to Quinito is practically a complete little grammar in itself. 

In the hands of a competent and resourceful teacher this should prove a very successful 
text. Also the students who really desire to master Spanish will be able to obtain much more 
than a mere reading knowledge of the language from Quinito en Espana. 

Harry Couch THEOBALD 
Los Angeles High School, 
Los Angeles, California 


AVRETT, ROBERT, Outline Spanish Review Grammar. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1940. Price, $1.30. 


This review grammar recognizes a fundamental fact in language teaching which is tacitly 
admitted by most college teachers but usually ignored professionally, viz. that college freshmen 
know little or no English grammar. Professor Avrett has proved by classroom tests that a 
brief but thorough review of English grammatical terms is a short cut in learning Spanish. This 
sounds like the opposite of the direct method, the conversational approach, but it is actually 
an excellent base for any later approach. 

Of course the grammatical analytical approach is not new, but Avrett’s clear assumption 
of student ignorance of English grammar is at least refreshing. I recall two grammars dating 
from the turn of the century and could no doubt find many more, based on formalized gram- 
matical treatment. Comparison with Avrett’s work shows how simple and straightforward he 
has made what used to be a very complicated and a fearsome business. 

Buchanan’s and Keniston’s lists form the basis of Avrett’s vocabulary and idiom drill. 
The author has utilized to the full his advantage in living near the Mexican border; he has 
vitalized his sentences and composition without becoming in any way provincial. 

There are 18 chapters, each chapter completing treatment of one or more grammatical 
uses. Illustrative sentences in bold face type follow each statement of principle, and there is an 
exercise in composition at the lesson’s end. A stiff sheet of green paper separates the lessons 
from the end vocabulary, which is all English-Spanish and has about 1000 items. 

This review grammar should prove useful and effective. The really competent teacher can 
save some much needed time, and the rest of us can teach our subject more clearly. 

WitFreD A. BEARDSLEY 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


THEOBALD, Harry C., Trozos de la Historia del Sudoeste. Illustrated by 
Helen Torrey. New York: Silver Burdett Company, 1940. Price, $1.24. 


This book is attractive on account of the excellent pictures, maps on the inside of the 
covers, interesting material dealing with the history of Mexico, California, and the south- 
western part of the United States from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century. It is in the form 
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of original essays, with notes containing interesting bits of historical and geographical informa- 
tion. 

Young students are sure to be interested in the exploits of these hardy explorers and 
colonizers. 

The book is intended for reading by high school students in their second year and by 
college students in the second semester of their first year. The text is sufficiently easy and it 
offers a pleasing variation from the material usually found in such readers. Questions in Span- 
ish for conversation follow each selection. 

The enthusiasm of the author has made him acquainted with a large bibliography, much 
of which he lists as reading for reference. His enthusiasm for Spanish has brought him a fluency 
which has its dangers; namely, a tendency to carry English style and construction over into 
Spanish as well as frequent disregard for grammatical accuracy. 

A few typical errors follow: era este caballero el primer europeo que... for fué..., los 
alimentos que servtan a los indios for los alimentos que utilizaban los indios, por todos sus sufri- 
mientos nunca abandoné su fé for a pesar de... , como era un hombre for porque... , pocoa 
poco comenzé a estar acostumbrado ...for poco... acostumbrarse, no servta para hacer mucho 
trabajo for no podta trabajar mucho, se pone a estudiar lo que se pueda hacer for busca medios 
para la defensa. 

FosTER ERWIN GUYER 
Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, New Hampshire 
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